intered at the shsenemeed at ere as second-Class matter. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL (wITH AN INTERMEDIATE NEWS NUMBER AND A PHOTO-GRAVURE EDITION) DEVOTED TO WESTERN INTERESTS. 
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Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


For EXTERIOR and INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
from Special Designs, in all Colors. 


The N 


Main Works AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. 
Branco Works: 
Corner = and Laflin Streets. 


BRANCH OFFIC 
Room 20, McCormick Block, CHICAGO. 


Concrete I]]uminating Tile Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SKYLIGHTS, FLOOR LIGHTS, AREA AND 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS, 


207 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 





1,000 ARCHITECTURAL 
——PHOTOGRAPHS 


From all Parts of the G. S. 





CATALOGUES FREE. 


J. W. TAYLOR, PUvuBLIsHER, 


151 Monroe Street, - - CHICAGO. 


Imported Rock Asphalte Floors, 


For DWELLING HOUSE, CELLARS AND LAUN- 
DRIES, BREWERIES, STABLES, STORES, 
MILLS, RINKS, Etc. 


SIMPSON BROS, 
Room 15, 159 LA SALLE STREET, 
Box 382 Builders & Traders’ Building. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADVANTAGES OF Rock ASPHALTE.—It can be laid in 
the coldest weather ; it is waterproof; it is fireproof; it can 
be laid over Cement, Brick or Wood. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Taken for all 
Architectural (and omer) Publications, 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN, 
At Publishers’ Lowest Prices. 


Cuas. MAcDonaLp & Co’s Periodical Agency 
55 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


A. H. ABBOTT & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 
Tracing Cloths, Papers, Colors, Scales, etc. ia 
DRAWING MATERIAL 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


50 Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


(Established 1836.) 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 
HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence of the 
Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a Specialty. 


3ALTIMORE, MD. 





, 
SAM L I. POPE. CHAS. H. PATTEN. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 
Heating & Ventilating Apparatus, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES, 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 
SAM’L I. POPE & CO., 
193 LAKE STREET - - - CHICAGO. 


A MANUAL OF 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
FOR CARPENTERS AND OTHER 
WOOD-WORKERS. 

By W. F. DECKER, 

Instructor in Drawing, University of Minnesota. 

176 Pages, 29 Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 
One S&vo Volume, Cloth. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Tribune Building, Chicago, III. 


ELEMENTARY GRAPHIC STATICS 


——AND THE—— 
Construction of Trussed Roofs, 
A Manual of Theory and Practice. 


By N. CLIFFORD RICKER, M. Arch. 
Professor of Architecture, University of Illinois; Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects, and of the 
Western Association of Architects. 

One Octavo Volume, Cloth, 158 pages, 115 illustrations 
Price, $2.00. 

INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Tribune Building, - - Cu1caGo, ILiriNnots. 





POLISHED GRANITE COLUMNS 


and PILASTERS 
Or EASTERN OR WESTERN GRANITES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


j. G. MOTT & CO., 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 


Write for Prices. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
Or HOW TO MAKE THE WORKING DRAW- 
INGS FOR BUILDINGS. 


44 pages descriptive lette —. illustrated by 33 full page 
plates (one in colors), and 33 wood cuts, showing 
methods of construction and repre sentation. 


By WILLIAM B. TUTHILL, A. M., 
PRICE, postpaid, $2.50. 

INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
- Cuicaco Itt. 


ARCHITECT. 





19 Tribune Building 





AMERICAN REPRINT OF 
tah . x . Tron 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, D.C.I., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 
This work is the best work on the subject ever issued. 
It is illustrated with over one thousand superb wood cuts, 


and is published in 2vo. volumes of about 1,300 pages, 
1,015 Illustrations. 


Half Roan, $7.50. Half Morocco, $12.50. 


INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Tribune Building, - Cuicaco, IL. 
9 <> , 
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J. B. SULLIVAN. ESTABLISHED 1855. M. J. SULLIVAN. 


]. BSULLIVAN & BRO. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 
ments, viz.: We carry a very large stock of 


WALL PAPER AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all the leading manufacturers. 
We have also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guarantee 
satisfaction. 





In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 
use the best material that can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 


« 


FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Having Designers of High Merit weare prepared to pro- 
duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very best 
possible results. 








ALL WORK IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE FIRM. 


Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and P 
Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle ect CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 3l0Ol. 
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GEORGIA MARBLES 


CANNOT BE EQUALED FOR 


BUILDING MATERIAL, TILING, 

STEPS, WAINSCOTING, 

MANTELS, URINAL SLABS, 

COUNTERS FOR DRUG STORES, FISH AND 
MEAT MARKETS, AND IN ANY PLACE 


WHERE LIQUIDS OR OILY MATTER ARE USED. 


QUALITIES: 


STRONGER THAN GRANITE, ABSOLUTELY 





IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE AND WATER, 
DO NOT DISINTEGRATE, UNEQUALED IN 


BEAUTY AND VARIETY OF COLORING. 





BAGLEY & NASON, 
18th ST. VIADUCT, 
CHICAGO. 


Complete Stock. 








ABRAM COX STOVE 60. 


76 Wabash Avenue, 144 North 2d Street, 


CHICAGO. PHILA. 


NOVELTY FURNACES. 
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EXAMINE INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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S. G. McFARLAND, President. ' A. G. MYERS, Sec. and Treas. 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


MYERS’ SANITARY DEPOT 


66 & 68 Centre St.. NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


PLUMBERS’ MATERIALS. 


FINE WATER CLOSETS A SPECIALTY. 


McFarland’s “Vacuum” Water Closets. 
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— ALL EARTHENWARE, WITH BACK AIR VENTILATION. 




















Plate 27. 
Note.—This Closet is complete in itself and requires no Trap below the floor. Pipe same size as couplings to be used. 





FOR PRICE, ETC., SEE OUR CATALOGUE FOR 1886-1887. 





Agents for the E. STEBBINS M’F’G CO., Springfield, Mass. 





GEO. W. MURPHY, Agent, - - 59 Lake Street, Chicago, II]. 


“NOY RhLTyY.” 


BOYLE’S PATENT FORE AND AFTER-W ASH 


Flushing Cistern. 





E beg to call the attention of the trade to the cistern 
herewith illustrated. It is a reliable Waste Pre- 
venter, and surpasses anything made for the same purpose. 
The cistern is of simple construction, and is especially 
adapted for places where closets are exposed to rough 
usage. We are furnishing this cistern in connection with 
our Automatic Hopper Combinations, of which we man- 
ufacture a great variety with round, oval and square bowls, 
and we shall be pleased to mail our catalogue upon appli- 
cation. 
We have showrooms in New York, Boston and Chicago. 


HENRY HUBER & CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


81 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 








BRANCHES AT 

82 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO. 

235 Washington Street, - - BOSTON. 
THE 





CLEVELAND STONE Co. 


Buff and Blue, Amherst and Berea 
Sandstone, 





CURBING, FLAGGING AND BRIDGE STONE, 
SAWED STONE OF ALL KINDS. 


Offices, Wilshire Building, Cleveland, O. 


Branch Office, Cor. Erie and Kingsbury St., 
Chicago, Il. 





MEACHAM & WRIGHT, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 


UTICA AND LOUISVILLE 


HYDRAULIC CEMENTS 








AND DEALERS IN 


Lime, Michigan and New York Stucco 
and Portland Cement, 


g8 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 





TELEPHONE 434. 
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CHICAGO CONTRACTORS. 


CARPENTERS. 


Wamu. MAVOR, 
CARPENTER & BUILDER, 
66 PACIFIC AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 





PLUMBERS. 


E. BAGGOT, 
SANITARY PLUMBING, 
GASFITTING, 

PLUMBING MATERIAL AND FINE CHANDELIERS, 
sth AVE. AND MADISON STREET. 

P. NACEYT, 
PLUMBER anp GASFITTER, 


1209 STATE ST., NEAR 12TH, 





TELEPHONE 8323. 





PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 


5S. S$. BARRY & SON, 
258 & 260 WABASH AVE., 
Artists and Painters Supplies, 


House, Sign & Decorative Painters. 





T. NELSON & SON, 
PAINTERS & DECORATORS, 


246 WABASH AVENUE. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THOMAS MOULDING, 


MANUFACTURER 4 DEALER IN 
Indiana Red Pressed & Common, also Chicago Common 


BRICK, DRAIN TILE. Etc., 


Also Manufacturer of a superior article of TERRA-CoTTA 
CorinG, and Agent for Racing Brick. 


Office : Rooms 66 & 67 Bryan Block, 162 La Salle St , 
TELEPHONE 117- Harry A. Lyon. CHICAGO. 





R. HUGHES, 
SLATE & METAL ROOFING, 
Galvanized Tron Cornices, 


319 & 321 So. CLINTON STREET. 





BOSTON 
ARCHITECTURAL 


TERRA COTTA 


584 ‘First Sr. Se. Boston-390 








| ADERS will please mention THE IN- 
LAND ARCHITECT AND NEWS 
RECORD when corresponding with Advertisers. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS. 





Commercial Furniture, Office Desks, 
Bank Counters, Interior Fittings, 
Fine Brass Work, Railings, ® 
Wickets, Gates, Wire Screens. etc. t 
? 
| oe | 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO, 








686 Broadway, 195 Wabash av., 
New York. Chicago. 
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Established 1855. 


W ARREN’S 
J, NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. 


b “ANCHOR BRAND.” 
TRApvE MaArK. 


An outgrowth of over forty years’ experience in FELT AND GRAVEL ROOFING, in both warm and 
cold climates, embracing about thirty years in New England and Canada. 


20,000,000 FEET USED WITHIN 10 YEARS. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CIRCULAR. 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MANUFACTURING CO., 


114 Fohn Street, NEW YORK; 101 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS 


Ot the finest quality with the best Imported’ Tapes, Cords and Fixtures 
complete, at reasonable prices. 









234-inch, 2-inch Slats 





PER SQ. FT 
White Pine, Bass or White Wood, Varnished, - - -  18c. pos 
White Pine or White Wood, Stained and Varnished, 

or Painted, any color, - - - - - - - « - } ence oer 
Cherry, Oak, Ash, etc., cabinet finish, - - - - - - 24C. 26c. 


Oriental Woven Slat Shades, 6c. per square foot. 


WIRE WINDOW SCREENS AND DOORS. 


If wanting these goods you will save money by sending to us for an esti- 
mate, giving a list of sash sizes, and stating what is wanted. We 
guarantee our goods first-class in every particular, and solicit 
correspondence. Please mention this publication. 


———= ESTABLISHED 185. =———————____—_- 














EDWIN LOUDERBACK & CO., 413 S. 5th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CIBBS’ ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Conceded by Engineers and Contractors to be the most Economical and Best Cement for Concrete. 





Report read before American Society of Civil Engineers on application. 
ENCLISH DURESCO, 


For preventing dampness and white efflorescence on brickwork 


WM. INGHAM & SONS, 
ENCLISH ENAMELED BRICKS. 


BLACK CROSS & GERMAN CEMENT. KEENE’S AND ROBINSON'S CEMENT. 


HOWARD FLEMING, = 4c#=.23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 








KNOWLES STEAM PUMP |/ORKS 

44 WASHINGTON ST., 93 LIBERTY ~~ 
i” BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
tou » Make a Specialty of Pumping Machinery for Public ana 
«G2 





Private Buildings, for use in connection with 
Elevators, Water Tanks, Ete. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
SSS 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. =<, 
\SSRH RAS 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS give the Most Powerful, the Softest, ix 
Cheapest, and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 

Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room, Get circular and estimate. A liberal dis- 


















count to churches and the trade. I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
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Square Expanding C 








onductor Pipe. 


THE MOST ORNAMENTAL IN THE MARKET. 








<—— WV3S SSOUD ON SNO1'L3's —> 











HIS cut shows our Square Pipe, which we are now making in two sizes: 
2% x334, and 334 x4 inches. Will soon be making other sizes; are 


making them in Galvanized Iron and in Cold Rolled Copper. 


ALL PIPES IN 8-FOOT LENGTHS, WITHOUT CROSS SEAM. 


AT THE PRICES AT WHICH THESE PIPES ARE SOLD, NO ONE CAN 
AFFORD TO USE ANYTHING ELSE. 





Tim 


ChiCHEG.ILL, 


Hot Water Heater. 


140 Peart St., Boston, March 1, 1887. 
Joun A. Fisu, Esq , 
Gurney Hot Water Heater Co., Boston, Mass. : 

Dear Sir,—The Gurney Heater and Hot Water system of 
heating, which you placed in my house at Weymouth last 
August, has proved very satisfactory. The past winter has 
been exceptionally severe, and it has given us an opportunity 
to test your apparatus thoroughly. 

I feel convinced that I made no mistake in adopting the hot 
water apparatus instead of steam, as I had contemplated doing 
before I saw you. The results have been very satisfactory ; 
our house has been comfortable throughout, with an even tem- 
perature of 70 degrees; rooms open just the same as in sum- 
mer. In pont of economy, safety and simplicity of arrange- 
ment, you have everything to recommend it. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) A. W. CLAPP. 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO. 


237 Franklin St.. BOSTON, MASS. 

















JOHN A. FISH, - - Managing Director. 
M. H. JOHNSON, Gen’! Selling Agent, 140 Centre St., New York City. 
WORKS AT EAST BOSTON. RICE & WHITACRE MFG. (C0., - 42 and 44 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 





EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND NEWS RECORD 
when corresponding with Advertisers, 








THE KELLY 
SELF-ACTING WATER - CLOSET 
The Only Sanitary Closet. 


Clean, Simple, Durable and Effective. 
Adapted to any Pressure. Frost Proof. 


Furnished with straight hopper, wash-out, short hopper 
and trap, or any form of earthenware or iron hopper. 

It absolutely prevents water-waste, and will soon save its 
cost in buildings where water-meters are used. 

The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock for general use. 

The Kelly Sanitary Drip Tray. 

The Kelly Lock Pull, etc. 

Send for Catalogue. 


It does 








When vacated, the compressed air drives the water down to the closet, in 


the same pipe, with terrific force, thoroughly cleansing everything to the main sewer. 


While the seat is occupied, the water passes up to the tank, compressing the air to the full 
The valve is simply two Rubber Balls. 


away with Ball-Cocks, Cranks, Chains, Overflow-Pipes, and a lot of foolish and unsightly com- 


pressure of water, 


plications. 


THOS. KELLY & BROS., 
75 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO. 
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+; THE WIGHT FIREPROOFING COMPANY, !> 


e 
CHICAGO, ... NEW YORK, .. CINCINNATI, .. ST. LOUIS. 


| ‘ eS . f | C] T | | ’ | | | 
LZ =x Ap SS /NIIOS 
<< TCUldy LUCUCHINGS 


' i linn feet ys > > OTT vy. . ~ = 

LA A FIREPROOF SUBSTITUTE FOR LATHING. 

XS -(SEE ILLUSTRATION.) 

The following are among the Fireproof Buildings in which these 
ceilings have been put up: 

The Tribune Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 55,000 feet ; The Insurance 

Exchange, Chicago,81,000 feet; Store of Martin Ryerson, Esq., Ran- 

dolph St., Chicago, 75,000 feet: The New Heffron Fireproof Hotel, 

SS - ub Yh Clark St., between Jackson and Van Buren Sts., Chicago, 80,000 feet ; 

SS = i at The New Hollender Hotel, Cleveland, O.; Bank of Commerce, St. 
at Louis, Mo. 

Each Tile has separate attachment to joists. Tongue and groove joints. Fastenings 

covered and invisible. No pointing up required. Forms a continuous 
Tile surface, and ready for plastering as soon as set. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 


With Patent Soffit Tiles for beam protection. 
HOLLOW TILE PARTITIONS, 
ROOFS, WALL FURRING, DEAFENING, 
LUV III, UMN, GIRDER & ROOF TRUSS COVERINGS. 
Y”” y Yj 10 Patent Salt Glazed Terra-Cotta Wall Coping, 
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SA QOL ULE alt Pe Waa. BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN STONE. 
NN TSN a S = — a Contracts taken in all parts of the United States. 


H . *)°: ; Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 
f} ection of Tile Ceilin »Plastered, 202 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. Telephone 377. . 
f 602, 604 & 606 W. 51st St., NEW YORK, Telephone 7, Peari, 


Patten: Ww y Qi-sh OFFICES: ) 180.2: Front Street, CINCINNATI 


Singer Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


od, 
> 





The W. E. FROST MFG CO. 


Manufacturers of 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 


Stair Building and General Planing Business. 


Solid Braided Window Sash Cord. 


— Ss ee —ex 
SS = a 2 2p Ss 


= = 














Architects can save trouble for their clients by 





Will last a lifetime. 
specifying these goods. Samples on application. 


x Specialty, Hardwood Flooring of all kinds. 
Samson Cordage Works, J. P. Tolman & Co., 164 High St., Boston, Mass. 


CANAL & 12th Streets, - CHICAGO. 











E. V. JOHNSON, 


A. T. GRIFFIN, 
Sec’y, Treas. and Gen’l Manager. 


GEO. M. MOULTON, 
Vice-President. 


President. 


PIONEERS IN THE INTRODUCTION OF FIREPROOFING. 





Contracts taken for the com- 


pry 


he oor plete fireproofing of buildings. 


Joab 
HOLLOW BUILDING TILE, 7 ge 


SOLID & POROUS TILE, 
Special designs made on appli- 


for Fireproof Floors, Walls, rd : ; i ; =e ; ' 

pions : aS Fs i) §86cation. Building Tile deliv- 
Partitions, Roofs, Columns, ~ Re tet ween ee meg 

. fs, a TLLLLLLLAU Wl m ered and built in place in all 
Ventilating Shafts, etc. awaaws bY SP ae F 


parts of the United States. 





io : es on sil ——— 


View of sample at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials, 


MANUFACTURERS, CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FIREPROOF ‘TILE FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


OrriceE & Yarp: Cor. 16TH & Crark Sts., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 8483, Builder-Exchange Box 405. Factory on Hydraulic Basin, Ottawa, III. 
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The [Hlinois Verra-Cotta Lumber Co. 


JAMES STINSON, PresipEnT. 
C. W. BREGA, Vick-PRESIDENT. 
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Hollow Flat-Arch Tiles, for Iron Con- 











Q. JOHNSTONE, Sec’y & Treas struction. 
.f Tam / Flooring Tile, for Wooden Foists. 
a Se CE Ceiling Tile. Partition Tile. 
t SON Wall Furring and Deafening. 


Column, Girder and Beam Casings, etc. 








POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIREPROOFING. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR ENTIRE BUILDINGS. 











HE following are among the Buildings in which the above have been used: THE PULLMAN BUILDING, Chicago; 

THE NORTHWESTERN LIFE INs. Co’s OrFices, Milwaukee; .THE KNox County Court Housk, Galesburg, III. ; 
In Chicago, THE BROTHER JONATHAN BuILDING; PICKWICK FLATs; the ROOKERY BuILpING; the residences of 
N. S. Jones, C. W. Breca, Etc. 


This Company is tte SOLE OWNER for the rights of manufacture and sale of POROUS 
TERRA-COTTA in the State of Illinois. 
eaeennaee Office, 118 Dearborn Street, 


WORKS AT Telephone 288. Rooms 52 AND 53, 


PULLM AN, ILL. Builders’ aoe Exchange, Cc H ICAG O ’ 








HeEcLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WorKS, 
POULSON & EGER, 


Office and Warerooms: 


216 & 218 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK. 


Works: 
N. roth, N. r1th & 3rd Sts., BROOKLYN, E. D. 


ROBINS & TALCOTT, Western Agents, 15 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Overtops, 


In Bronze, Brass, Oxidized Iron, 
Galvano Plastic and Electroplated Iron, 
Combined with our Patent Blower and Fire 


Sereen. Contractors for Ornamental 





and Architectural Wrought and Cast Iron 


Private Buildings. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH ARCHITECTS SOLICITED. 


W. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,| Te Bey Bns!JBRWvlooRr;k = =9—_— 


23 NN STREET, NEW YORK B He ’ un oun 
21, & 25 A EET, NE ; LARGE CITIES, 
MANUFACTURERS OF Urq ERS © OR posal BY 
Speaking Tubes, Whistles, Annanciators, Electric Be TON. pretends 
and Mechanical Bells. we PAINTERS’ 
FACTORY, ‘OLT SUPPLIES. 





CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 
Wrought and Cast Ironwork for Building Purposes, 
































oe North-Wes 
i 2 Nort estern 
— sei ay “| De Kalb Avenue, BuverusiG. Depot : 
| ? p & 11 Haverhill 8, E. B. Moore 
OFFICE, ROOM 1, 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. tats BROOKLYN. ‘w STON, & Co's, 
were = Send for Illustrated of —— » | 48 Randolph 
N. Cuengy.] Works: Greenpoint, L. J. [(C. Hew ert. Catalogue. baly furts information 09 request St., Cuicaco. 
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THE WELLS GLASS COMPANY, ST mae F. D. KINSELLA & CO. 


(Formerly W. H. Wetrs & Bro. Co.) *- 





OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY : 


~~ ee una Gags (0, | Szarned Glass Wo orks. 
STAINED: GLASS)  jepumeateatee : 
Pyrographic Glass. 


0: 


85 JACKSON STREET, 
Desicns AND EsTIMATES FURNISHED. 


CH (CAG9, CHICAGO. 
Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE in Colors. 


Bent, Beveled and Cut Glass. GEO. A. MISC H ; 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAINED,+—————_ ° 
‘The Chicago Mail Stained Glass, 























McCULLY & MILES, 





Enameled, Embossed, Cut and Ground 


CHICAGO [a Bright, enterprising, and GLASS 
i - oe! 
PER - 
N DAl ILY ton ind Glinton A’ Snowden 217 E WASHINGTON STREET, " ” ? : . r arse = 
ewspaper ’ address in the ; 





pale to 4 es ena eg A, the 
a 
FOR A. SANNUM?S o's. Size: Bet. Franklin & Market Sts. CHICAGO. 


5 months, $1; i month 25e: 
$2.50 Sersipostagdstanpe, post McPHRRSON 
, or regis- 
tered letter §Add Th W 
— GHIGAGO MAIL’. 118 Sch . vu. G . 
Annum. |Avenue Chicago, Ill. 440, 442 and 444 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS., 


Stained and Mosaic Glass, Mural Painting and Interior Decoration. 


FOLLOWING ARE EXAMPLES OF WORK: 
State Capitol, Hartford ; Equitable Life Insurance Building and Hotel Brunswick, New York City; 
Asa Parker Memorial Church, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


THE PEERLESS DA VID REED, 


Cor. Michigan Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 











COMPETITION. 





Nomce TO ARCHITECTS. 


The Board of Court House and City Hall Commissioners 
of Minneapolis, Minn., have prepared instructions to archi- 
tects desiring to submit, in competition Pk ans and drawings 


for a public building, to cost, $1,150, > be erected in this i 
city. Said instructions will be mz “led. hg any address upon Tl ' QO | ad 1) 
application to the Secretary. 9 
W. D. WASHBURN, President. ; 


JNO. DE LAITTRE, ’Chair’n. Construction Com. 














eae tok ping” Seg = Minn. 1003 WALNUT STREET, And Wholesale Dealer in Block and 
PHILADELPHIA, Sawed Bedford Oolitic Limestone. 
Manufactures 500 Different Kinds =< 
OF 








: Office, 1810 BLACKWELL, 
BROW IN Mra HI Plain Pressed, Ornamental, ean ssl etoile 
; ‘ "| Molded and Colored CHICAGO, ILL. 


(EDWIN LEE BrowN, President.) 


senniemearatadieaiaiemimten PERTH AMBOY 
aaa nO CAS, ‘Terra-Cotta Co 


——— BUFF, BLACK, 
DRAB, BROWN, WHITE. 





GENERAL OFFICE, 
16, 18 and 20 CourtTLanptT STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ag! | ARCHES OF ALL KINDS esench 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


ao San ye Ground and fitted from Drawings turnished. Working SERVE EC 
wy sas NS if AS Plans sent with Bricks. » 
QRS 


D, | rice rience mone (TERRACOTTA. 





by Se ay SS sn RG - 8 BRICKS SHIPPED IN CARS at our Works = 
ae for all parts of the country. REPRESENTED BY 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List JOHN R. Wood, 


56, No. 175 Dearborn Street, Cuicaco. 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHICAGS " 
UN ATOM apUACKS ; CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 
The “CLINTON AND JEFFERSON STREETS” and the 
“CANAL STREET AND CANALPORT AVENUE” Horse 
Cars, starting from the corner of State and Randolph 
Streets, pass directly by our works. The 


gif AN 
BUREN STREET” and the 12TH AND CANAL STREETS” G. : mM T A 
yor «hi ars, starting from the same piace, pass within S \ ) N >< S E L 
one bDioc ~ 


BROWN BROTHERS MFG. CO., | CEILING. -.”> ¢ “X. SHINGLES. 


N. W. Corner Clinton & Jackson Streets, CHICAGO. aY,’/ G. _ Y N 'D) M 7.\ N & Cc oF 
S3°Telephone 4085.-Ga 


yp. END FOR Cl CULAR & PR CINCINNATI, 
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Western Etecrric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
ELEcTRIC CALL BELLS; HOTEL ANNUNCIATORS; 
Hore FIRE ALARMS. 
Electric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Specialty. 
BURGLAR ALARMS, 
ELEcTRIC LIGHTS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





+pEOSOTE. 
(Rea NS 


FOR SHINGLES, 


: CO., Agents. 


> 


QC 


CLAPBOARDS, FENCES,ETC 


SAM:CABOT 
y STREET 


LB 
70 KE -) BOSTON 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


. A. MASON 
‘OOVOIHZ) 63S J9IVM “OS O88 


~ 
E 
4 








Hawley’s Laundry Dryer and Conveyer, 


Patented 1868, 1881, 1882, 1884 and 1885. 
































‘nis Laundry Dryer by the late improvement of windows 
(as seen in cut) is made entirely light ; thus securing all the 
advantages of Sun Drying without dust or smoke The 
experience of my patrons proves it to be the most simple 
and absolutely the best Dryer ever placed before the public. 
It takes but little room, is safe, and easily operated. 

The Laundry Heater which is a part of the system, is 
perfectly adapted to all the uses of the Laundry, as it heats 
the water for washing, dries the clothes in good light and 
air, and also heats the irons for ironing. Hundreds in use 
in this and other cities. Send for circular. 

H. R. HAWLEY, 
185 Dearborn Street, Room ror, CHICAGO. 


WARREN BROS. 


Manufacturers of Stamped and Spun 


inc=~¢ Copper Ornaments 


FOR CORNICES. 


METALLIC CENTERPIECES FOR CEILINGS 
A SPECIALTY. 





Supersede Stucco, and are Unequaled. 


47 and 49 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CEICAGO. 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 
ASL Srey 
QoS Tae. 


! 
4 





F. E. CUDELL’S 
Patent Sewer-Gas and Backwater Trap, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs. 






* Ventilator 


Is Guaranteed to be 





"ee, |e 


\\ 


[ee) THE BEST IN THE MARKET 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Cmoky or fassy Gnimneys. 


So Constructed that there ts a 
regular continuous upward suction 
eM no matter from what direction the 
ee i draft may come. 





SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


FOR THE VENTILATION OF 
RESIDENCES, MILLS, FACTORIES, 
SCHOOL HOUSES, CARS, 
STEAMBOATS, YACHTS, ETC. 





HANDSOME. NOISELESS. DURABLE. 











MERCHANT & CO., 














204 Superior Street, - - - - CLEVELAND, 0. 


Unprecedented Success of the 





cae Kae Kas ae oe Een a 






yi GIANT METAL SASH CHAIN 
7 | ~ 

ba ‘ " ° 
. Economical Substitute for Cord and Cable 

\ Chains for Hanging Heavy Weights 

4 atenee to Windows. 


TT iY . 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The SMITH & EGGE M’F’G COMPANY, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


Who absolutely control the only Automatic Machinery 
i which feeds the metal into the machine, punches out the 
links, forms them into the chain, draws it out of the 
f machine, and tests its tensile strength without any 
human hand touching it. 


Also Red Metal and Steel Sash Chain made in the 
same way, for ordinary use, where a cheaper article is 
Jesired strong and simple. Also Patented Fixtures for 
attaching to the sash and weight and easily and rapidly 
applied. Special attention paid to communications of 
Architects and Builders, and samples sent free of charge 
to any address. 


= & 


JNd 













Bey 


\ 


2 





a) 
Represented in Chicago and the Northwest by 
GEO. W. MURPHY, 

59 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 





Try it. In use in all the large cities. 





PREAPERS will please mention INLAND ARCHITECT 


when corresponding with advertisers. 


pinion shoal Maa ti A te Mar nh oh Mi 
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The J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, 


88 and 90 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BRANCH : BRANCH : 
147 & 149 West 35th St., 307 & 309 Wabash Ave. 
New York. | Cuicaco. 


Mott’s Open Lavatory 


“NONPARBIL” 


PATENT SECURED. 








Comprising 


Marble Slab and Back supported by Cast 
Brass Brackets, and fitted with the ‘‘ Nonpareil’ 
Oval Wash Basin and Waste with Cast Brass 
Trap, also Improved Faucets with Ebony 
Handles. All the Brass Work furnished either 
Nickel or Silver-Plated, or Polished. 


PRICES. 
Marble Slab and Back, best Italian Slab, 33 x 22, Back 
12 inches high...... SN iene chyscks Ceaeew TOO 
‘Nonpareil’ Basin, 19x15, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Polished 
or Nickel-Plated.......... $18 00; Less Trap $12 00 
““Nonpareil’’ Basin, 19x15, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Silver- 
RARE ackalesepecacaens eh $21 50; Less Trap $13 00 
‘*Nonpareil’’ Basin, 17x14, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Polished 
or Nickel-Plated.......... $1700; Less Trap $11 00 
“‘Nonpareil’”’ Basin, 17x14, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Silver- 


eee . 


er $20 50; Less Trap $12 00 
Cast Brass Bracket, Polished or Nickel-Plated, per 
DOR sakcucseceeveeccseecsesesaeasctcosenseess $6 00 


To those who prefer a Standing Waste in the Basin, 
we offer the ‘‘ Nonpareil”’ as in every way superior to 
anything of the kind yet brought out. It is simple, 
durable, cleanly and handsome to look at—in short, 
whatever is meritorious in this form of Wash Basin 
we claim for the ‘* Nonpareil.”” The Basin is emptied 








by raising the Stand Pipe and giving it a slight turn 
to the right or left; a still further turn will permit the 
Stand Pipe to be taken out and cleaned. 





5G — j 
Coal Hole Light. 


PRISMATIC—— 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS. 


FLOOR and SKY LIGHTS, 


RicHarps & KEeLity Mec. Co. 


389 23d Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Reflecting Lens. 














A_BIG ROOFING CONTRACT. 


The GENUINE “OLD STYLE” BRAND, Double- 
Coated Ternes takes the Contract OVER ALL 
COMPETITORS for Roofing the Grand Union 
Railway Station at Indianapolis. 














“* © * # * Wherever the Tin (‘‘ Old Style’’ Brand) has been brought 
to the notice of practical men, unbiased by any political favoritism or otherwise, 
it has met with favor, and many instances could be mentioned in every promi- 
nent city and town in the country where this fine brand has been chosen over all 
others on account of its superior quality.”,—Philadelphia Press, March 26, 1887. 


N. & G. Taytor Co. 
Established 1810. === PHILADELPHIA. 
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ZIMDARS PATHKNT 
—__—_—_ Ae el 


FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, OFFICES, ELEVATORS, STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 
NO BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN! 
NEW YORK, and 75 E. Madison St., CHICAGO. 


WESTERN AGENCIES : "Baldwin Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. ; 


NO WIRES TO STRETCH! 


237 Mercer St., 


& Co., 3d and Elm St., 





78 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; 
M.N. Rowley, <2 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Se * 


J. B. Schroder 





SSS 
The Largest of the kind in the world. 





E. B. MOORE & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Patent PAR QUETRY Flooring 


& Wainscoting,etc.,and Agents 
for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 
ders, and Inlaid Hardwood 
Floors, Butchers’ Boston Pol- 
ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 
grams made and Estimates 
given. Send stamp for book 
of Designs. 
48 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 





Air Bells. Page 
BE ts pigeanans Shucawane XI 
Architectural Books. 
Inland Publishing Co.......... I 
Architectural Brass Work. : 
Union Brass Works.. ......-. XIII 
Architectural lronworks. 
etaa Tron Works 2.0... ccceeee XIII 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co...... I 
Bouton Foundry Co........... XII 
Cheney & Hewlett ............ Vil 
Harris & Winslow Co ......... Il 
Hecla Bronze and Iron Works. VII 





Pennsylvania Construction Co. XIX 

WMNGt, Fe Fa CO cccccsssne VI 
Architectural Views. 

AGNES Us Wie scrdececvaccsases I 

PiOkt © AGKG ccccccscescesss “ES 
Asbestos. 

Asbestos Packing Co.......... XX 

OMNES ERS Ws OO sccceescecaae XIII 
Asphalt. 

Seyssel Rock Asphalte....... I 
Binders for Inland Architect. 

Wnlangd: Pubs CO... 2.6... ceeces 
Blue Prints. 
Philadelphia Blue Print Co....... XV 
Bricks (Pressed). 

Burns, Russell & Co .......00. XXII 

= Anderson Pressed Brick mS 

Mgadasaiialeisaedas daleviae as II 

Hinchiiife, W.EL& Co. XX 

Hydraulic Press Brick Co.. Vill 

Lockwood & Kimbell ......... XV 

Peerless Pressed Brick Co..... VIII 

Tiffany Pressed Brick Co..... xX 
Builders’ Hardware. 

OWE LOCO. cccscccccescs XXIV 

Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks... XVII 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co... XII 
Builders’ Sundries. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co....... XII 
Ceilings (Iron). 

Northrop, A. & Co........... XX 
Cements. 

BMGT Esk avslescaxusdecade VII 

Fleming, Howard..........s0+ IV 

Meacham & Wright........... III 

“Sar Portland’ Cement Wks. XIV 

Dyckerhoff Portland Cement. XXIII 
Chairs. 

Robert Mitchell FurnitureCo.. XVI 
Chimney Caps. 

L’ Amoureux, C. H....... dcon. WEE 
Coloring for Mortar. 

Dupee, H. D. (black) .......«. XIX 

French, S. H. & Co. (black)... XVIII 


Cordage. 
OMQAM, Fu ie GF CO: cacccacees VI 


Creosote Stains. 


CAnG, DAME. Jioccccccsed dtes IX 
Decorative Artists. 

Stuvas, J. B. Bw. cscs aes IJ 
Door Hangers. 

CET, We. Ge OE OCOc oc cnccs eons XXI 
Dumb Waiters. 

SONGERY, DNs Divesexenesvaconce XIV 


Drawing ee and Implements. 
Abbott, A. H. & ( I 


Coffin, "Devoe & Co. madcanein wae XV 

Dixon REI COs cccce canes XV 

Brest @ AGM cc vcscscccccscse = 

McCollie, ‘Thos. c..< ccs XVI 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co... XIX 
Drafting Pencils. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co..... XX 
Electric Bells. 

Ostramler G CO << secescccccce Vil 
Electric Sepeten 

Western Electric Co .......... IX 











INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Elevators. Page 
Crane: Bros. Mie. Co...... 20: XXIV 
Greaves LS. & Sots... ceca XVI 

Engines. 

Southwark Foundry and Ma- 
OOO cai a cncnaceaa snc XVI 


Encaustic Tile. 
United States Encaustic Tile Co. Ill 


Fireproofing. 

Illinois ‘'erra-Cotta Lumber Co. VIl 

Pioneer Fireproof Construction va 

WadelGaninnCe........ VI 
Foot Power Machinery. 

MOMMA WW. Fie) cee sccue a XXIV 
Furnaces. 

Abram Cox Stove Co........6+ Il 

Boynton Furnace Co.......... XX 
Furniture. 

Andrews, A. H. & Co........ 1V 
Grates. 

Jackson, Edw. A. & Bro...... 28 
Gas Fixtures. 

Archer & Pancoast Mfg. Co XIX 
Gas Engines, 

Schleicher, Schumm & Co..... XVIII 
Galvanized Iron Works. 

Bakewell & Mullins........... XV 

Dewey, R. E. & Co...... eesee ¥ 

Knisely & Miller..... padadwecs V 
Granites. 

Hallowell & Bodwell Co’s..... XII 

Minnesota Granite Co......... XIII 

PmOte, Fs Ore OF COv a cacewacesece I 
Heating (Hot Water). 

Brown, Wavendsseccaauuacns XV 

Gurney Hot-water Heating Co. V 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 
Anthony Stone Co...........- XVIII 


Ruttan Mfg. Co ...... won XVI 

Pope, Samuel I. & Co.,........ I 
Hooks 

Ww a Ab) Sener ore XIX 


Interior Decorators and Furnishers. 
PRR coccewess- ceudedcsasee XXI 


Interior Finish. 
Carsley & East Mfg. Co....... 
Meyer, C. J. L. & Sons Co.... XV 


Laundry Machinery, Tubs, etc. 


Chicago Laundry DrierCo . sao ees 
awe g Ds Wesacssctaceccas a IX 
McShane, Henry CE Cia scccce. MEE 
Locks. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co....... XII 
Mantels, Grates, Etc. 
Andrews, A. H. & Co...... aia 1V 
. L. Meyer & Sons Co ....... XV 
Page, Cs os ncacakencteds 1V 
The Henry Dibblee Co gccccccs XVIII 
Marble. 
Bagley & Mason............0. II 
Marbles (Decorative). 
Endolithic Marble Co...... ere mee ii 
Mathematical Instruments. 
Coffin, Devoe & Co.........-. av 
Frost & Adams...........60.. XXIII 


Metallic Centerpieces. 
ORT NOEs cas vavesaaieens 1X 


Metal Shingles and Roofing. 
Anglo-American Roofing Co .. XV 
Garry Iron Roofing Co........ 
ee _ IX 





Porter Iron Roofing WO sicciias XIX 
Ornamental Centers. 

Poll, Peter Bnccesccces XIV 

WOSIEONN MIGBi os ols < wccancccace IX 
Ornamental Glass. 

Western Sand Blast Co........ XXII 
Painters and Decorators. 

Sullivan, J. B. & Bro.......... II 





Paint (Mineral). 
Canaday, K. W ...ccccctesceee 

Paints, Oils and Varnishes. 
Coffin, Bhewae & Ca. cicccacces XV 


Wadsworth, Howland &Co.... XXI 
Photographers’ - lies. 

McCallin, Thos. tein aianedne XVII 
Plumbing Supplies. 

Adee, Bred & Ce cccccecscesce XIII 

Bower Sewer Gas Trap.......- XVII 

COMO. Bicsanccccencenasece IX 

Henry Huber Co ...... ce cee lll 

Kelly, Thos. & Bro. ......200. 

Myers’ Sanitary Depot........ Ill 

Standard Manufacturing Co ... X1V 


Polish for Floors. 


Butcher Polish Co ....cccccces VII 


Portland Cement. 











DOPEMOUMOEE sa ceinedacaseccee es XXIII 

oS ree Vil 
Prices 

XIX 

Proposals. 

TRG CAG 5 satccadescvads . 
Printers. 

Shepard & Johnston ......... - XIX 
Publications. 

Industrial South. .....0+-++ 

Scientific American ....+0+- 

Southern Lumberman 
Pulleys. ; 

Sears & Co., C. Sidney....... XV 
Rail for Sliding Doors. 

Climax Rail Co. ..ccccnsses jie “ae 
Railroads. 

Kankakee Line ........ccceee XIX 
Reflectors. . 

PUM Be Bvecacacdacaddcactes IV 

J oe, a Re re XXI 
Rock Asphalt Floors. 

Simpson Bros......-cccccccces I 
Roofers and ay Material. 

Hyndman, W. G. & Co. - Vii 

Johns, H. W. Mfg. Co....... - Xiill 

Knisely & Miller.......ccceeee Vv 

Merchant & Co...... secceease 1X 

Northrup, A. & Co........ <« 2a 

Porter Iron Roofing Co....... XIX 

Taylor, N. & G. Co. ccccccccs x 

Warren Chemical Mfz. COiscs- IV 
Sash Cord and Chains. 

PERT. "CREE oxeaccanacancess XVI 

Smith & Egge Mfg. Co IX 

Tolman, J. P. vi 
Sash, Doors, and Blinds. 

Meyer, C. J. L. & Sons Co.. XV 


W. E. Frost Mfg. Co vevsevee: VI 


Waee, Eo P. BS Ceicccccsccece VEN 
Sash Weights (Lead). 

Raymond Lead Co............ XV 
Sratery _ peetoane. 

Beary Huber Ce. 106 occssscnce III 

Mott, J. L., Iron Works...... 

Thos. Kelly Pe adavanens Vv 
Sewer Pipe. 

Rhodes & Ramsey............ XXIII 
Spring Hinges. 

Van Wagoner & Williams Co.. XVI 


Shingle Stain. 
eS ree 1X 


Dexter Bros . «- 2a 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. XXI 
Sidewalk and Vault Lights. 

ROWE DON icccaduchssénsnae XXII 

Concrete Illuminating Tile Co.. 

PGENG Si COisecccacasdccacece 

Richards & Kelly dackuaue uaa x 


Skylights, Conservatories, Etc. 
musehy GUAM. <ccccsscacese 


Sliding Blinds. 
ee addddadas 





Spring Hinges. 
Robinson, M. W.......... eves 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. ....... IX 


Steam Pump Works. 
Blake, Geo. F., Mfg. Co ...... IV 
Knowles Steam Pump Works. . 1V 


Stone. 
Cleveland Stone Co........... Ill 
) aa Vill 
i 


Stained os _eeeive Glass. 
Kinsella, F. D. & Co.......... Vill 
Linden Ginss Cie pivkandaes Vill 
BCU e Ot BRNO, ccc esicccaccce Vill 
oe 2 eee 
Misch, G. Be eeersnces 
2 rographic Glass Co. 

ells, W. H. & Bro. Co.. 








Statuary. 
American White Bronze Co.... XVil 
Steam Heating. 
Baer, Seen FE CO sc iccccccce XXI 
OE TAME sé dceccncceces XV 
Duplex Steam Heater Co XV 
Hay & Prentice Co...........- XXI 
Pierce Bros. & Pierce Mfg.Co. XIV 
Sam’l I. Pope & Co ...... »- I 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co.... XIV 
Steel Shutters. 
Clark, Burnett & Co .......0- - XVIII 
Sun Burner. 
7S Mie) Cradatwncsvencede «+ aan 


Terra-Cotta. 
Boston Architectural Terra-Cotta 


Weeks. ....: gaenscecesquense lV 
Boston Terra-Cotta Co........ XX 
New York Architectural ‘Terra- 
COMB CS sina csactdccdainads 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Wks. I 
Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co.. Viil 
Tiling. 

Vat, CRAG Ee cccccéesccteee IV 

The Henry Dibblee Co ....... XVIII 

The United States Encaustic 

pie Eee een ‘ Ill 

Valves. 

Jembttne BrO6 e260 < cecccscossace XV 
Varnishes and Wood Finish. 

Murphy & Co.... cadenes 2naee 

Rosenberg, D., & Sons... +--+. XVIII 
Venetian Blinds. 

Louderback & Uo., E......... IV 
Water Closet. 

Kelly Self-acting..........+++- ¥v 
— Conductor. 

S. S. SS. Camtater Gee cscccese XXIII 

Weather Vanes. 

Jones, Thomas W...........-- XVIII 
Window Blinds. 

Wels WE ica dnnccccccccacee OEE 
Window Lines. 

(SA A ere XX 
Window Screens. 

American Screen Co.........- XXIII 

Louderback & Co., E......... IV 
Wire and Iron Works. 

The Henry Dibblee Co........ XVIII 
Wire Lathing. 

New Jersey Wire Cloth Co.... XXIII 
Wood Carpet. 

BMeere, EB. B. & Ce. cccccscsccc XI 
Wood Mantels. 

Andrews, A. H. & Co. ........ lV 

Meyer, C. J. L. & SonCo..... XV 

Page, Chatet L, cecccceccccees IV 

The Henry Dibblee Co........ XVIII 
Wood Ornaments. 

Gleason Wood Ornament Co... XVII 
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BOUTON 
LOCK... . 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. Catalogues on application. kK O L) N D RY C QO, 








E. G. Shumway, Vice-Pres. F. W. Barker, Treas. C. D. Brap.ey, Sec’y 


ADDRESS: 
N. S. BOUTON, President. 
The Yale & Towne M anufacturing Co. 
S" T AMFORD, CONN. Manufacturers and Dealers in 


OFFICES: R H 
CHICAGO: 25 Washington Street. Boston: 224 Franklin Street, A C ITECTU RA L IRON 


NEW YORK: 62 Reade Street, PHILADELPHIA: 15 N. Sixth Street. 











—AND GENERAL— 


[f{[eowell & Bodwell—= Foundry and Machine Work. 


- (rate Compantes, 








We also carry a large Stock of Beams, both Steel and Iron, and 


can make lowest prices. 


DEALERS IN ALL VARIETIES OF| RA \ | | E ga 3s Leia 
® 


ESTIMATES MADE ON REQUEST. 











ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND WORK PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Contracto Ors for the stone work of the New Board of Trade, Pullman, Counselman, 
yaff and Home Insurance Co's Office Buildings, Chic ago; North- OFFICES AND FOUNDRY: 
western Insurance Co’s Office Builc ding, Milwaukee. 


174 la Salle Street, Chicago, Pfs 2600 Archer Ave., near Halsted St., CHICAGO. 
GEO. F. BODWELL, Western Manager. TELEPHONE 8526. 


CHICAGO == 


Anderson PRESSED BRICK Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


a AND ORNAMENTAL PRESSED BRICK .— 

















PINGS? QUALITY OF "PRESSED BRICK 


FOR BUILDING FRONTS. 


OFFICE, 189 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


tae SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. “@& 
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A Monthly Journal (with an Intermediate News Number) Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE, 


Construction, ‘Decoration and Furnishing 
IN THE WEST. 


TERMS: Regular number, $3 a year; Photogravure edition, $8 a year. Single 
copies: Regular number, 25c.; Photogravure edition (including 5 photogravures), 75c. 
Intermediate number 1oc. Advance payment required. 
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HIS number of the INLAND ARcHITECY has been delayed 

through a strike, inaugurated by the typographical union 
on November 1, which has not yet terminated, as far as the 
union is concerned, but is practically over, as the offices are 
fast filling up with competent men and we anticipate no 
further trouble. The pressmen’s union examined into the 
causes of the strike and decided that the demands of the 
printers were unjust and refused to go out in their support. 
The pressmen’s union is made up of intelligent, conservative 
men, who believe in the dignity of their trade and in justice 
and equity rather than in brute force. This is what the 
trade union of the future must be before it can work any- 
thing but injury, not only to its members, but to the cause of 
labor generally. 


HOMAS USTIC WALTER, president of the American 
Institute of Architects almost since its organization, died 
at Philadelphia, October 30. In commenting upon this great 
loss to the profession on two continents, we cannot do better 
than quote from the American Architect, a journal originally 
established by the Institute, and its principal exponent 
since: ‘‘In the death of Dr. Thomas U. Walter, the 
late president of the American Institute of Architects, the 
profession in this country may be said to have lost the last tie 
which connected it with the traditions of the Classic revival, 
as well as a personal presence which had for sixty years 
steadily maintained the dignity of the calling which he prac- 
ticed, and influenced for good not only his professional 
brethren, but the sentiment of the general public toward our 
art. Thomas U. Walter, LL.D., was born in Philadelphia, 
September 4, 1804. He chose architecture as his profession 
at a very early age, and was placed as a pupil with William 
Strickland, perhaps the most distinguished American archi- 
tect of his time. It is hardly necessary to say that in those 
days the taste of architects was formed wholly upon Classical 
models, the study of English Gothic being allowed, we might 
say, only in a limited degree to those who wished to devote 
themselves to the designing of ecclesiastical buildings.’ Young 
Walter, who was naturally of a sensitive, orderly character, 
delighted in the elegance and purity of the antique, and 
studied it with such zeal and success as to make himself 
probably the best Classical architect who has ever lived in this 
country, and one of the best in any country at the time when 
his professional career was at its height. When he began 
practice on his own account, in 1830, the range of profes- 
sional employment was far more limited than it is at present ; 
and it was only upon the rare occasions of the construction of 
a public building, or a great private mansion, that the skill of 
a regularly trained architect was brought into requisition. 
His first important opportunity came, therefore, with his 
appointment as architect of the Philadelphia county prison, 
which was begun in 1831. ‘Two years later he won the first 
place in the competition for the Girard College buildings, the 
most costly group of structures which had at that time ever 
been projected in the United States, with the exception of 
the Capitol at Washington, and devoted many years to the 
task of carrying out his noble design, which even now is 
scarcely approached in dignity and interest by anything that 
has since been erected in the country. His success in this 
commission gave him a widespread reputation, and in 1851 
he was appointed architect of the Capitol extension at Wash- 
ington. 
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‘* TN this capacity he accomplished the very difficult task of 

| converting the insignificant Capitol already existing into 
one of the most beautiful and imposing structures in the 
world. * * * * * The boldness with which this 
great work was designed and carried out shows, to the profes- 
sional observer, the consummate skill of the architect, and 
his confidence in his own resources. Finding the old Capitol 
constructed of decaying sandstone, he had it painted white, 
and constructed the vast wings, which form the extension, of 
white marble, selected from a quarry which furnished a stone 
not only of extraordinary hardness and durability, but disposed 
to take on with age a delicious pearly color, which, as it 
shows itself at present in the long colonnades, gives them an 
effect of supernatural purity and beauty. The dome, which 
completed Mr. Walter’s additions to the building, although 
of iron, is inferior to none in outline and proportion, and 
consorts better than any other that we know of with the mass 
of building which it crowns. Much as we talk today, and with 
reason, about our progress in architecture, we have nothing 
to show more nobly simple and well studied than this great 
work, and it is no slight honor to the American aptitude for 
the greatest of arts that one of the first of the important public 
buildings of the country should, by the nearly unanimous 
opinion of critics, be still unsurpassed by any structure of its 
class in the world. Besides the Capitol extension, Mr. Walter, 
while in Washington, designed and executed the new front of 
the treasury department, the eastern and western wings of the 
patent office, and the extension of the postoffice, besides the 
government hospital for the insane. 


“a N returning to Philadelphia after the inauguration of the 

QO new plan of committing the public architecture to an 
official at a small salary, Dr. Walter was appointed professor 
of architecture at the Franklin Institute, and was soon after 
chosen to codperate with Mr. McArthur in the construction 
of the immense public building at Philadelphia. In this, 
with other professional work, he was actively engaged almost 
to the time of his death, neither age nor infirmity sufficing to 
quench the ardor with which he followed his beloved art. In 
the profession, he took, from the first, the highest rank, and 
on the death of Mr. Richard Upjohn, the first president of 
the American Institute of Architects, he was practically the 
only candidate considered for the vacant place. During his 
long term of office he was untiring in his efforts to promote 
the good of the Institute and the profession. Although the 
meetings of the trustees were held in New York, nearly a 
hundred miles from his home, he rarely failed to be present ; 
and his annual addresses at the conventions of the Institute 
were models of their kind. Just before the last convention, 
overcome at last by the weight of his eighty-three years, and 
the suffering incident to a serious infirmity, he sent word that 
he could not consent to accept a renominatfon as president, 
and a successor was chosen, with an affectionate reluctance 
on the part of the members of the Institute which will be 
deepened to sincere grief by the news of his death.’’ The 
Executive Committee of the Western Association of Archi- 
tects had taken action, making Mr. Walter an honorary 
member, which only waited for the indorsement of the con- 
vention. As the association did not meet until after his 
death, a committee was appointed to formulate a proper 
memorial to be sent to the friends of the deceased and 
inscribed upon the records of the association. In the grand- 
eur of his life, we of a new Renaissance can look for a fitting 
example, and in his works we can see that much that we call 
ood is simply novel, and though built in enduring stone, will 
e ephemeral in the light of a more studied and conservative 
age than ours. 
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ERETOFORE we have urged the necessity of an intelli- 
9 gent starting point in discussing the convict labor 
problem. ‘The grounds for the punishment of criminals by 
the state lie primarily neither in the idea of vengeance, public 
or private, nor of financial reimbursement or satisfaction to 
the injured individual or to the state, nor of the reformation 
of the criminal; but rather in the idea of protection to society 
at large, or to the state viewed as society acting in an executive 
capacity. If a criminal is not so sunk in crime as to be 
wholly beyond the reach of reformative influences, evidently 
the most effective protection to society consists in restricting 
his freedom until such a time as he can be sent back into 
society reformed, i. e., a self-respecting, self-supporting, law- 
abiding citizen. If he is incorrigible it is the plain duty of 
the state to put it beyond his power to inflict any further 
injury on society. The punishment of the criminal, whether 
reformable or incorrigible must be rigorous and severe, a les- 
son to him, a warning to others. His body and mind must 
be exercised or he will degenerate rapidly during confinement. 
He must be made to labor intelligently at a useful task and if 
possible must be made to think. Every man who labors at a 
useful task competes with some other man somewhere. This 
is inevitable and no juggling with the facts or sophistical 
argument can avoid this conclusion. Skilled labor is better 
able to stand up under competition than is unskilled; more- 
over, if a convict can without positive detriment to society be 
made to support himself and his family in whole or in part, he 
should be compelled to do so and not be permitted to bea 
burden upon the productive forces of society. This fit and 
necessary employment of the convict in productive labor 
should not bear with undue heaviness upon the non-criminal 
workman in similar pursuits, that is, its competition must not 
be an unfair competition, operating to lower wages, any more 
than would the same number of competitors outside of a 
prison; nor should this competition be in a few industries 
only, provided it can be as wisely employed in many. 

HIS, then, is the convict labor problem in a nutshell; the 

protection of society at large apparently demands the 
confinement of the criminal at labor for a period of greater or 
less duration. That system is the best which, keeping this pur- 
pose in view, reforms the most criminals possible and per- 
petually restrains the remainder; that is the best system 
which, while accomplishing this, interferes least with other 
interests and imposes the least burden of tax upon society. 
Applying these tests to the various schemes in use, or proposed, 
we are led to the conclusion that the ideal system is one con- 
ducted on what is known as public account; that elementary 
and mechanical education, coupled with the teaching of trades 
is a legitimate and important factor in such a system; that 
the shortest sentence that will serve the purpose is the best; 
that all incorrigibles and short-time men who have mastered 
a trade should be rigorously employed in productive industry 
of some sort; that the competition thus necessitated should 
be as far as possible a fair competition, not bearing unjustly 
onany trade. Commissioner Wright, studying the problem in 
the light of his statistics, reaches a conclusion similar in many 
respects to that to which our argument leads. One thing is 
very certain, an intelligent treatment of criminals, in accord- 
ance with the principles involved in our statement of the 
problem, will go far to lessen the numbers of the convict class, 
to shorten the duration of the average sentence and to occupy 
the entire time of a large proportion of the short-time men in 
non-competitive work, such as physical, mental and moral 
education, manual training and trade learning; a system 
which will both promote the process of reformation and satisfy 
by its severity the ends of justice. 
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HOSE who have traced in historys’ 
written pages, the progress of man- 
kind from earliest times to now, 
‘ although they may not have been 
reading history with that special point 
bbl) eee in view, cannot have failed to note 
the changes which time and surroundings have 
# wrought in man’s social nature, and especially in 
t the development of the domestic side of his character. 
ime They have noted how debased in early times was 
Ky woman’s position in the social scale. They have 
P noted how great nations have risen and faded, send- 
- ing down to all time almost matchless literature and 
art, and yet have risen and faded without bringing 
woman out of the depths of social, intellectual, and 
moral poverty. They have noted the appearance 
of sentiment asit began to spread a brighter hue over history’s pages, when 
the strong began to battle for the weak. They have noted how pure 
womanhowd shone forth and became an important, the important factor in 
social and domestic life, and they note that now woman is not man’s 
inferior—man’s plaything, but his equal, his help, his inspiration. 
They note too that children are no longer slaves and, like slaves brought 
from a far country, ignorant of what is before them; under bonds and 
stripes, forced to work for bread and the father’s comfort and convenience, 
without having a chance to develop their individual tendencies, until their 
spirits were broken, or so stunted in growth as never to be able to reach 
the heights for which they were intended, and perhaps for which they 
longed. ‘They will note that children, young and old, have a word in the 
household discussions of today, or they leave the home. 

Those who have read the history of the arts and architecture have 
learned how that at one time such a style flourished, and how, at another 
time such another style was in vogue, and if they have read appreciatingly 
this history, especially that pertaining to architecture, they will have learned 
that the development of architecture has gone on hand in hand with the 
development of the social character of the race. They will have learned 
that this is most especially so with regard to domestic architecture. As 
man’s social nature broadened the lodging grew into the dwelling; and 
when true, pure sentiment dawned on the race, changing the unnatural 
relations which existed between man, woman and child, the dwelling grew 
into the home. For the purpose of this paper, we are not so much con- 
cerned in the past development as in the present status of the home and 
home life, and we need refer to the past only as, viewed in the light of the 
present, it will help to a more consistent and perfect growth in the future. 
These general remarks pave the way to a consideration of the house, and 
more deeply of that which it shelters, the home. 

There are three principles which should be clearly understood by one 
who attempts to appreciate the closer relationship existing between this 
body and soul, the house and the home. : é 

These are the principles which govern (1) the relationship of the 
builder to the house, the builder being the one who is erecting the house 
to be his home; (2) the relations between builder and architect, and 
(3) the relationship of the architect to the house. These principles touch 
so frequently, in fact are so closely bound together, that a discussion of 
each individually is hardly to be desired, but their main ideas will be 
developed as a consideration of the general subject would seem to 
demand, though broadly the main ideas are these: The house should 
reflect the builder’s individuality and taste ; the builder and architect should 
be in sympathy with each other, and the building should be the expression 
of the architect’s highest art. Our criticisms of existing work and our 
judgment of work yet to be done will be more potent and trustworthy if 
given in the light which these principles shed upon the questions. It 
would be a waste of time to spend thought on much, perhaps on most of 
the existing work; but we are so used to it, its follies and vices are so 
common that we have not only endured, we have embraced them. It is 
just as worth our while to read and criticise the trashy novels and news- 
paper stories of the day, which make up the bulk of contemporary literary 
work, as to criticise the mass of houses. It would be like entertaining 
serious thoughts on the fine art of a lithograph or a colored poster, for the 
stock house bears the same relation to a true work of architecture, as a 
chromo lithograph does to a “ Munkacsy,” or as a popular song does to a 
symphony. ‘Though, is it not a sad fact that the popular song and the 
trashy novel are the works of literature and music which appeal most 
strongly to the tastes of the occupants of the stock house? An unqualified 
affirmative would be too strong an answer, for the tastes and desires and 
ambitions of not a few dwellers in these houses are not indicated by the 
external appearance and internal arrangements of the houses in which they 
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live. This is especially the case in the large cities where multitudes are 
forced to rent and have to take up with what is furnished them by real 
estate owners and speculators. So one is not so much at fault, perhaps, 
for living in a tasteless house, located in a desirable neighborhood, and 
which the offer of payments on “easy terms’’ has induced him to buy, as 
if he had built the house out and out and in building it had incorporated 
his own ideas. It would hardly seem possible for one of refinement and 
good taste to be perfectly at home in a house which was designed for 
anybody and everybody, or for convenience say for the ‘“‘average man.” 
In regard to the mass of houses, it may be argued that if they are designed 
by the average architect, they will suit the average tenant, or better, that 
if the designer be a man who feels the public pulse and notes the swing of 
the public mind, his work will be in sympathy with the ideas of the gen- 
erality of mankind, all of which is very much so. But the average archi- 
tect is not a man who feels much, or is in very deep sympathy with the 
public; he has not studied the human mind very closely in its deeper and 
more serious relations and attitudes. He is not far beyond the public in 
the purity of his taste, the strength of his feelings, or in the originality and 
clearness of his thought. He is apt to follow a fashion, and in following 
this fashion, he is apt to follow public taste rather than to lead and 
direct it. 

It always is and ever has been, that the masses are guided by a master 
mind. They do not always understand the workings of that mind, they 
do not ever understand the workings of that mind, but they feel its power 
and its force are resistless. A master mind in the development of its powers 
did not stand alone, did not work entirely within itself,. but it opened itself 
to a world of impressions, it felt the beating of the world-pulse, it felt the 
throbbing of the world-heart, it felt and knew the yearnings and longings 
and aspirations of the world-soul, and in proportion to the strength with 
which it felt all this, it was a master mind. Itis thus, the plain duty of 
this master spirit to lift the world into higher light and happiness; but it 
can succeed only in so far as the world, recognizing the power and beauty 
of the master spirit, lends it sympathy. Now it happens that the world 
too frequently recognizes the power and beauty, to a limited degree, but 
has not caught the sympathetic chord, and recognizing these attributes, it 
tries to get possession of them, all the while neglecting to go to the foun- 
tain head, whence flows this power and beauty, or ignorant of the existence 
of this fountain head. The master mind works because it has a great 
helping thought to express, because its rich feelings cannot be pent up, but 
flow out in full streams for whoever will partake. The lesser minds are 
apt to work, not because they have a thought to express, a feeling which 
cannot be restrained, but because the master mind has worked. Work is 
praiseworthy, work to carry out a great purpose is noble, but imitation of 
even the highest work, when the inspiring thought is lost, is unworthy of 
any man. And just here is where the average man fails. Here, for 
instance, is a poem, so sublime in the thought which underlies it, that one 
who reads in sympathy hardly knows the words. ‘True the words move, 
free and strong, in full cadence and rich harmony, governed by the thought, 
The one who reads this poem understandingly will be moved to deeper 
thought and action, but he will not try to reproduce the poet’s work. 
Another reads the verse, not knowing the thought, and certain repetitions 
touch him pleasingly, and certain combinations of words do not fail to 
make an impression on his ear, and feeling an inspiration he writes. There 
will be a pleasing jingle in his rhymes to some, but how like the clash and 
clang of discordant bells will his words fall on the ear of one whom the 
grand poem has deeply touched. This mistake is what the lesser archi- 
tects of today are making; it is the mistake lesser architects of all times 
have made; it is the mistake which finally degrades a noble school of work 
and brings it into contempt. Failing to appreciate motives the architect 
copies bits of detail, which, while in their original states and amid sympa- 
thetic surroundings are beautiful, in their detached and altered states are 
little less than ludicrous. 

If the power of the master mind lies in sympathetic thought its 
strength lies in the unity of thought and action; and we cannot teach the 
value of this strength of unity more easily, or have it impressed on the 
susceptible mind of the child more readily than by having its results shine 
forth in all the home surroundings. To make these results shine forth in 
the house is the architect’s highest art. So it is apparent that in order to 
know how to work, the architect must understand the people for whom 
he is to create. He must grasp clearly their ideas. He must enter into 
their thoughts and harmonize them. He has not only to create, he has to 
arrange, to harmonize. He is to give no thought prominence or even 
place which will not contribute to the general unity. He is to simplify 
the ideas and desires of those he is endeavoring to help; he will restrain 
his own imagination often when tempted to give it full sway, and prac- 
tically, he will so proportion the masses that when the capitals are carved 
and the string coursers molded, the building, as such, will be beautiful. 
He will so detail each stone or brick or timber of a mass, that it will be 
interesting and attractive according to its position in the building. Windows 
and doors and walls will be correctly proportioned and if windows and 
doors and walls are not correctly proportioned no amount of beautiful or 
expensive applied decorations, such as frescoes on wali and ceiling; heavy 
portieres, lace curtains, or handsome tapestries can ever make the room 
seem in good taste or atone for the primal defect. Furniture will seem lost 
or in the way, pictures will hang about in a restless manner and the 
sensitive person who must occupy the room is pained until his feelings 
become dulled by constant association with the tasteless surroundings. If, 
however, care and taste have been expended on these masses, a rug, a table 
with a book open upon it, a chair or two, and perhaps a picture, will 
suffice to make the room look homelike and inviting. 

Questions will arise as to how “masses” can appeal to the home feel- 
ing, and what is the general character of masses which so appeal, if indeed 
they do. They most certainly do so appeal and how and why will be 
suggested in an analysis of the home feeling. Rest and sympathy—these 
are the potent factors of home life. Rest, a quiet repose, to which we may 
fly after the necessary struggles for existence, for bread, for fame. A calm 
repose, which permits a season of deep meditation and a contemplation of 
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thoughts and things above and beyond the doings of our social, professional 
or business lives. A deep repose, where we may drink the refreshing and 
invigorating draughts and arrange our forces for the battles to come. 

Sympathy—sympathy which makes us strong in the knowledge that 
every heart in the home is in accord with our own. That there are no 
foes to fight within, that no discordant element can enter. Sympathy which 
begets perfect trust and confidence, which cannot question motives. Sym- 
pathy which makes every member of the home circle believe that every 
other member acts from high principle and cannot be influenced by sordid 
thoughts of self. The world gives no such sympathy, even to its purest 
men; the home alone can furnish it, the sympathy which begets, which is 
born of iove. 

Krom the time when man first began to feel, broad, low masses and 
horizontal lines have carried to his mind the suggestion of strength and 
repose, because of their sympathy with the earth which was to him the 
highest external expression of these attributes. And so long as his gods 
were of and on the earth, horizontal lines and masses gave character to his 
temples. As man developed his eyes left the horizontal plain over which 
they had moved, and turned upward. He aspired. He could see into 
the sky which vailed the beyond, while looking in the old horizontal lines, 
but the earth obstructed his line of sight and the dust blinded his eyes. 
So to get a clearer view of heaven he looked upward, and vertical lines 
and light vertical masses came to express to him, aspiration, soaring out of 
which soon grew the ideas of lightness, airiness, grace: So when his gods, 
when his God became a God of earth and heaven, strong vertical lines 
began to appear in the temples, there was strength and beauty in this, but 
when his God became the God of heaven alone, thin vertical lines and 
masses gave character to the temples, and was it any wonder that from a 
human standpoint, thin vertical lines and masses should mean weakness? 

Thus, a house with a long low roof line and a broad, low treatment of 
the parts seems to be a thing of the earth and as such it appeals strongly to 
man a creature of the earth, man who draws his life from the earth, who 
shivers when the earth is cold and damp, who rejoices when the earth is 
warm beneath his feet, and who finally returns to and rests in the bosom of 
his mother earth. So light vertical lines and masses should be used with 
care in the homes of men, only should they come to impart grace and airy 
joyousness, but never to conflict with the more sober masses. 

Let us consider these masses a little more in detail, touching at first the 
main portal. The front door, as it is commonly called, cannot receive too 
careful consideration. It is the entrance to the heart of the home, and its 
threshold should never be crossed by one who is not to receive a cordial 
welcome. It is the first door through which the guest is admitted and 
should indicate the breadth and unity of the family life, the hospitality of 
the home. It is the last door of the house through which a child born 
into the home passes, and while it should not be so broad that he will feel 
it an easy matter to leave the home and go out into the world, it should 
not be so narrow that, being without, he cannot fly quickly through and 
find shelter within. It should be so low that the bowed head of sorrow 
will feel its sympathy; it shouid be so high that the child of gladness shall 
fly through freely without dipping too near the melancholy earth. It 
should never be so high that the raised head of false pride can enter, no 
matter how richly the portal may be carved. It should be so low, so 
lowly, that the responsive heart will meet its thought and the reverent 
head will bow instinctively as it passes under the lintel into the home. 
This is the sentiment of the door and it must touch with more or less of a 
thrill the heart of ever man who is welcomed into a pure home. But there 
is a practical bearing to all this, and practically it means that there is not 
a home in existence whose principal portal need be other than a low, broad, 
single door; and there are practical reasons which appeal as strongly to 
the tasty housewife as does the sentiment to the poet. Perhaps there are 
reasons which will appeal to the master of the house whether he be of an 
economical turn of mind or not, so long as he is a man of taste; but these 
reasons need not be discussed here. From both standpoints, it is unfortu- 
nate to have the door so small that the householder returning late at night 
and “ very tired”’ is unable to find it, except after a labored hunt, and it is 
equally unfortunate to have the door doubied up and so large that the 
coachman could drive in with his coach and six without violating the 
proprieties. As to the other doors, they must harmonize with their sur- 
roundings, and must be treated with care and taste, for what the front door 
is to the house, the other doors are to the various parts. 

The window is the eye of the house. Even a careless observer knows 
what character is given to the face by perfect eyes, and too, what character 
is lost or taken out if the eye is too large or too small. The bright, perfect 
eye catching the happiness of the sunshine without and sending it to the 
brain within! There is no more beautiful feature in all the realm of crea- 
tion than the perfect eye, nestled under a fringed lid, lighting a clear brain 
and lighted by a loving heart. Shall not the eye of the house be carefully 
studied? The window must have a purpose and must be of proper size 
and in proper position to perform its duties perfectly. There seems to exist 
so general a misapprehension of the functions of this feature that a clear 
exposition of them cannot fall amiss on those who care to see it employed 
always in its most beautiful forms. The primary purpose of the window 
is to admit light and air. It does not take a very large opening abund- 
antly to perform this service in an ordinaryroom. The next purpose of the 
window, and in cities, a minor purpose, is to allow occupants of an apart- 
ment to view the surrounding landscape or to see what is going on in the 
streets. As the curiosity of the race grew it was not enough to look across 
the street, or to see what was passing, one must know everything; coming, 
passing, going, the whole history of the street, past, present, future ; and 
so oriel and bay windows began to take form, the narrowness of the house 
front making the bay take on oftener than otherwise very ugly forms, 
along our city streets. What can be more abominable in proportion or 
form than the long, narrow windows, in separate openings and arranged in 
series, reaching from floor to ceiling; sending the light in long criss-cross 
lines over the floor and up the walls, making streaks of dark and light 
across the ceiling, making hard harder. No soft diffusion of light is possi- 
ble with windows of this character. The light at the floor is wasted; the 


light at the ceiling breaks unpleasantly into the forms of the decoration 
unless the ceiling has been designed especially to meet head of sucha 
window, and that never happens in houses which have windows of this 
sort. The manufacture of plate glass and the cheapness and readiness 
with which large plates can be procured have given us another form of 
window, in some ways more undesirable than this last. A large sheet of 
plate glass from floor to ceiling, from wall to wall! Could anything be 
more distasteful to one who sought his home for the strength, the repose, 
the retirement from the world, it would afford him? It would be hard to 
make ordinarily sensitive people believe that a man of even fair taste, to 
say nothing of a man with home feeling, could live complacently or com- 
fortably behind a window like that. As you glance at a window of that 
sort from the street you see one of two things, a mass of draperies and 
hangings of various colors and weights, obscuring much of the window 
from the inside and from the outside giving it much the appearance of a 
show window of a retail dry goods hou:e, or you see an interior hampered 
with furniture and over-loaded with useless, tasteless bric-a-brac. If it 
were the purpose of the house to be a sheltered retreat for those whose 
highest aim is to watch the streets, there might be some sense in these 
large windows. But what is most desirable to see and know about a 
house lies in the inside, and when a member of the family finds it desirable 
to be near the window, that one must find it desirable to have a-comfort- 
able resting place. Hence a window not running down to the floor but 
with a broad window seat, at a little less than chair height, and a sill some- 
what higher up will be decidedly to the purpose. If the seat does not exist 
in permanent form there is generally no need of placing the sill nearer to 
the floor than if it did, for a chair must be drawn up to take its place. 
Then, too, a piece of furniture is never a black skeleton or a dark, shapeless 
mass in rooms in which windows are so placed for the brightest spot in the 
room is never near the floor, behind a chair or table as is generally the case 
where windows run way down. The artistic freedom which a high sill 
admits of in the arrangement of furniture is manifest, while the beauty of 
proportion of window and wall which it not only admits of but almost 
requires, cannot be told in words. 

Interiors of certain of our houses have lately taken on a new aspect, 
and a very peculiar one, too, especially on the home floor. Partitions have 
been done away with. Turned posts and useless, ugly arches, filled in with 
crude spindle work mark where partitions should stand. Sometimes a 
beam marks the line, suggesting to the visitor, if not to the members of the 
home circle, a “freak,” an animal born into the world minus certain mem- 
bers, with only a lump or skin and bone to mark the place where nature 
and the eternal fitness of things intended a useful member should grow. 
This is accidental in nature but it is happening too frequently in houses to 
admit of the theory or hope of accident. The difficulty in decorating ill 
designed wall spaces may have led certain persons of taste, who have 
come to think that of necessity wall spaces and partitions were “ inartistic,”’ 
hence undesirable, to an abandonment of partitions and to substitutions as 
noted. ‘This is the generous criticism of motives. More often it arises 
from a total misconception of what the home should be, of what various 
rooms should be used for, of what a life of refinement and self control is. 
Where is the sense or beauty, in placing a row of bookcases down the 
middle of the drawing room! That that is the position where the library 
partition naturally stands is not enough. Why should the reception room 
be made part of the staircase hall, where members of the household wish 
to pass up and down freely and unobserved? What is the beauty of a 
screen of turned spindles, compared to a piece of fresco work, or ever to 
wall paper of fair design and good color? A wall which is performing its 
purposes of supporting the ceiling and of separating individual rooms does 
not detract from the dignity of the house. A wall which, having marked 
the boundary of a room is decorated as the uses of that room would natur- 
ally dictate, is a useful and beautiful feature, and allows of a convenient 
and artistic disposition of furniture and pictures. A broad opening with 
heavy portieres which can be pushed aside when occasion demands admits 
of easy communication between rooms and is much more effective than no 
wall at all. It happens more often than otherwise that a desire to be con- 
sidered unique and odd is accompanied by a lamentable lack of good 
taste. 

Conservatism in building will be found to be a good rule unless the 
builder has at heart some deep principle which dictates a change. 

Every building, as every life, should be the expression of one simple, 
pure thought or purpose. This is the highest law of life and of art. In 
the dwelling it must be to instill the deep home feeling. Nothing is in 
good taste, nothing to a sincere mind is-tolerable which breaks in upon the 
general unity. This law is violated so frequently in art as well as in life, 
that to the multitude it does not seem to exist. The extremely bold man- 
ner in which this law is transgressed in the design and furnishings of 
many dwellings, inspires a peculiar feeling of fascination and we look on 
half charmed when we know at heart that the whole thing is disgusting 
and repulsive. The boldest manifestation of this lawlessness exists in a 
house heaped together after this fashion. A parlor in imitation of the 
Greek, a music room or a chamber in imitation of the Egyptian, a morning 
room after the lascivious French style, a card room done in the Gothic 
and a dining room in imitation of the Chinese, or Indian. In. imitation 
it must be understood, for the thoughts, the feelings, the civilizations which 
made each and every one of these styles possible and in good taste in its 
own time and place are absolutely impossible today in the light of western 
civilization. Buildings of this and kindred sorts can hardly outlast the 
lives of their “freaky” builders; they will probably be pulled down and 
rebuilt in other styles by the same tastelessness and unrest that called them 
into existence. The only bright side to it all is that the builder may have 
been trying to express his own thoughts, though of a disjointed and fan- 
tastic character, and, knowing his weakness in original invention, had 
fallen back on forms which men of taste had told him were perfect in 
their several ways. Insofar as he was expressing his own ideas he was 
treading toward the paths of art, and ifa missionary in that field had taken 
him in hand in infancy, results might have been different, but this is 
doubtful. 
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Perhaps this criticism does not fall with its real force, because of the 
general want of knowledge of art standards and-rules. So a question will 
suggest a parallel which all will appreciate. What would you think of a 
novel, or say of a history of the United States, where one thought was 
expressed in French, the next in German, the next in Choctaw, the 
next in Patagonian dialect, as a work of art? What do you lovers of the 
histrionic art think of Othello, with an Italian Othello, an English 
Iago, and an American support, as a work of art? You know it is hardly 
in good taste to put such questions to intelligent people. 

Let us note again, briefly, what has been touched upon in preceding 
lines. What we are shows in our work. It is the work of the architect to 
bring conflicting ideas into harmony, not to crush out individual thought, 
but to strengthen and purify it; to awaken a desire for the knowledge of 
the beautiful, and so far as in him lies to impart that knowledge; to 
bring the thoughts of various members of the family into concord, and to 
bring the art of the family into sympathetic relationship with the world of 
art. That this is a complex work for one who works over even a limited 
area, will be appreciated as we proceed. 

The natural features which go to make up the general character of a 
country, its climate and soil, its mountains and plains, its forests and pasture 
lands, its seas and water courses, have a direct influence on the character 
of the inhabitants. There will be certain tendencies toward thought and 
action in the mountain dwellers which do not exist in the minds of the 
dwellers in the plains. The heartstrings of him who draws his inspiration 
from the sea do not tremble with the same song that bursts from him who 
lives above the clouds, and holds close communion with the stars which 
seem to swing their lamps just before the door of his mountainhome. The 
homes of men in these varied localities are as different in character as are 
the men themselves. If these men are units of the same great nation, a 
nation which has had a deep, full history, and has kept its national individ- 
uality throughout disturbing decades and disintegrating centuries, no 
matter of what locality, these men have broad national characteristics which 
distinguish them from men of all other nations, and their homes have a 
national character which distinguishes them from the homes of men of 
other nations. The influence of nature is more noticeable at the present 
time in the provinces, where nature still holds sway, where superficiality 
and the aftectations of society have not cloaked the feelings, or like a snuffer, 
extinguished them entirely; but the workings of the national influence 1s 
everywhere apparent. Whatever is true of older nations in this respect is 
true of ours. We are in harmony with our surroundings, our homes are 
in harmony with their surroundings; our surroundings arein harmony with 
us, but it is the harmony of discords. A new, mighty, rapidly developing 
nation. Cosmopolitan? Yes, to a slight degree. A white father, a black 
mother, an Irish husband, a German wife, born in France, in Japan, in 
every out of the way corner underthe sun, come here imbued with the Amer- 
ican idea, “progress, liberty, license,”’ with no ideas on the subject or with 
conflicting ideas of home life. Time has a great work to perform here. 
In all this discerd there are two elements which appeal to thoughtful men 
and find response. One is the colonial home of New England and the 
other is the dutch home of New York, or better, New Amsterdam. The 
builders of these homes did not come here full of enthusiasm for the Ameri- 
can idea. That developed later. They came to spread the power of 
the mother country. The men of culture from the hill country of England 
found harmonious surroundings among the hills of New England. The 
worthy burgher from Holland found harmonious surroundings in the low, 
marshy flats of Manhattan Island, and New Amsterdam arose from the 
water. These types of homes could not flourish broadly after the spirit, 
the new spirit of the country, made itself felt, but their influence has been 
for good, appealing as it has to men of thought and sentiment. The 
cheapness of prints and photographs, the almost unlimited publication of 
designs has tended to give to the architecture of our homes an almost 
national air. If the models had been correctly chosen the good arising 
from this wholesale dissemination of prints would have been almost in- 
calculable, but it has been mostly the showy, shallow pattern that has been 
followed. ‘The seaside cottage has lent inspiration to architects of wild, 
mountain proclivities, or of tame prairie tendencies from Atlantic to Pacific. 
The seaside summer cottage, which was never designed for a home, but 
was simply a distracting piece of building erected to cover the little social 
informalities of those who had fled the heated city, after the wearing social 
formalities of winter city life. The seaside cottage was a thing of taste, for 
it suited the purpose for which it was designed, and if its imitation has 
done no better it has served to put the architect on a new track, and crowd 
out those utterly tasteless abominations the French roofed houses, which in 
their dreary homelikelessness have laid desolate so many of our beautiful 
hilltops, and have marred the otherwise beautiful streets of so many of our 
towns and villages. However, it was a poor model to take for a home. 


Hand in hand with the development of our national home, architecture 
is our national home life. Shall we have atypical home architecture worthy 
to be handed down through the ages? Yes, when we havea pure, broad, 
sympathetic home life, not before. There will always be single, beautiful 
examples of home architecture wherever a refined, sympathetic family has 
worked in harmony with a true architect ; this will never become general 
till certain necessary qualities have become general in the race. 

The typical American home would certainly be the highest type of 
home, a democratic home where love rules, not where the queen mother 
or king father exacts service and obedience from children who are merely 
subjects, as in the French Chez-nous which is hardly to be called a home! 
Not where the elder child tyrannizes over the younger, simply because he 
had the misfortune to be born first, and his parents through lack of 
experience had spoiled him in the raising, as in certain English families; or 
where, as in certain other English families, the husband makes a practice 
of beating his wife, she of beating his children and they of beating each 
other. And not where, as in certain German families, the husband lives 
well off the combined labors of his cow and his ‘frau’”’ harnessed to the 
same plow or cart. Whatever is good and pure in the home life of these 
various nationalities we want, for there will be need of variety in a great 
land like ours; but whatever is evil we must not only shun, we must crush 
out. Ours must be a democratic home, in which every member shall learn 
the lesson of self-control, efficiency and helpfulness; where the voice of 
the weakest child shall be heard in tenderness and responded to in love; where 
a quick sympathy shall detect, foster and develop whatever is noble in the 
child ; where a gracious power, a power as gentle as the soft zephyrs, as 
mighty as the awful whirlwind, shall uproot the evil tendency and leave 
the child unscarred; as a garden, whence every weed has been taken with- 
out uncovering a root or bruising a flower; a home where wife, mother, 
means sweet sympathy, where husband, father, means strong protection ; 
where child means reverence and trustfulness; where son and daughter 
means the perfect image of father and mother. 

Capitalists—oppressors of the poor cannot be reared in this home. 

Agitators—curses of rich and poor cannot come from such surroundings. 

Anarchy—murderer of the peace, cannot be bred here. 

Revolution is not nurtured here. 

Extreme wealth cannot brighten this home. 

Only extreme poverty and death can cast a shadow there. This is the 
ideal home! Can it not, may it not become the typical home ? 

One evening I took up my pen to formulate certain thoughts and 
theories I held concerning the home. Before I had soiled the paper an 
impulse led me to the streets, and then the ideals, which had been rising 
before my mind’s eye, the theories, which but a little moment before had 
been warm, and eager to flow from the pen, began to chill and a walk of 
two or three miles tended rather to stiffen them, than to warm them into 
new life. A turn about the streets of a great city at night will disclose a 
great many facts, and arousea great many questionings, which in the broad 
daylight do not appeal to us. Very few of us let our eyes rise above the 
level of the streets, while we are in the city about our business or pleasure, 
and as we walk or ride down the avenues, lined with dwellings and houses 
of various sorts, we rarely let our thoughts go beyond the range of our 
glances which may sometimes reach as high as the cornice but seldom get 
above and never behind the front door. Yet almost every window we 
pass gives light and air to at least one human being, a part of whose exist- 
ence is dragged wearily out, or speeds lightly behind the dusty panes. 
‘‘Where the Jamps quiver * * * from window and casement, from 
garret to basement,” no wonder the poor, houseless, homeless girl stood 
amazed, trying to solve life’s mystery and glad to find the answer in 
death’s. Think of the weary multitudes, each letting his light shine out to 
a restless fellow man outside, yet giving him no light, filling him with 
questions and amazement. The window is a more conspicuous feature at 
night than it is in the daytime, for the light shining out from scenes of 
gladness, and though shut in, struggling to escape from scenes of misery 
and crime, cannot help but draw the attention, and in thought we see what 
is within and behind; and the more lighted windows one sees at night, 
with deeper sorrow appeals to his heart the homelessness of the race. 
Houses—houses—houses—how few homes! Block after block, row upon 
row of boarding houses, apartment houses, hotels, tenement houses — 
how few homes! So if one in the quiet of his lodgings begins to theorize 
on the home, to make it the base of all goodly supplies ,to make it the parent 
of the schools, the foundation of the church, the cornerstone of the state, 
the safeguard of the nation, the chief product of a high, sincere civiliza- 
tion, the chief ornament of a pure, honest, earnest society, such an one has 
only to go out into the starlit streets and gaze on the array of lighted win- 
dows, to be convinced that in his theories he is living far beyond this age— 
perhaps in a future so remote that the race will never grasp it. 
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Illinois State Association of Architects. 


HE regular monthly meeting of the State Association of Architects 
C was held November 6. There were twenty-five members present 

and several visitors. Among the latter were : J. E. Wolfe, of San Fran- 
cisco, editor of the California Architect, and J. Mulvey, of Aurora, III. 

After luncheon, President-elect S. A. Treat called the meeting to order, 
addressing the meeting as follows: 

Mr. Treat: Gentlemen of the Illinois State Association, there is so 
much business before the association this afternoon that your president has 
concluded to postpone his inaugural until some more favorable time. The 
brevity and pertinency of the address elicited applause. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were called by the president; 
were read by Secretary S. C, Berlin, and approved as read. 

Upon the request of the president, L. H. Sullivan, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, reported the progress of the ensuing year, which 
included the continuation of the symposia, and a series of lectures by 
experts on sanitation, cements, mortars, etc. The programme of the day 
being : 

First. ‘“©To what extent, if at all, is it desirable that the association 
insist that all the members shall charge uniform prices?” Affirmative, 
D. H. Burnham; negative, W. W. Clay. 

Second. ‘Is the blending into one national architectural association 
or society, of all existing societies desirable or practical?” Affirmative, 
D. Adler; negative, N. S. Patton. 

Mr. Adler said if Mr. Burnham, or the association, had no objection, he 
would like the second topic for discussion taken up first, as he had an impor- 
tant engagement that would call him early away from the session. His 
request being acceded to, he at once entered upon the opening of the discus- 
sion by stating the questionas “ Whether the blending into one national archi- 
tectural association of all the existing societies is desirable,” and affirming as 
his belief that such an union is desirable, inasmuch as it would be of advan- 
tage to the profession as a whole, everywhere. The very circumstances and 
desires that led to the formation of the Illinois State Association—that led to 
making it a part of the Western Association would naturally lead further, in a 
desire to become a part of a great national association which would represent 
the entire profession of the country. It was reasonable to suppose the gene- 
ral public would recognize and value any association claiming to represent 
the expressed sense and wishes of any profession in its entirety, more than 
one of a local character. The character and influence of an association, 
too, was judged by the number and extent of its membership. This matter 
of membership too, has its influence on the profession, and is an important 
factor in determining whether the organization represents the wishes and 
desires of the majoriry or only a minority, therefore, from this point of view, 
in the matter of public confidence and in the confidence and respect of the 
profession, it is desirable. The objection that might be advanced, that in 
an association of a national character, the qualification for membership 
might be made so very high as to necessarily make the number of its mem- 
bers so limited as to defeat the force of the argument of numerical strength, 
was met by presenting the difficulties that lie in the way of determining 
who should constitute such an aristocracy of the profession, the fact of the 
standing in the profession being in a large sense the opinion of individuals 
themselves, was fully discussed, and it was given as his opinion that no 
higher qualification should be demanded for eligibility to membership than 
to be known as an honorable member of the profession. This ‘would 
include the average practitioner, and therefore more perfectly and thoroughly 
unite the fraternity, the object of the proposed unification. In the future, 
when the organization has grown, and embraces all or nearly all who are 
desirable, it may then be preferableto makethe standard of membership very 
high, but it is better now to have an average qualification so as to secure the 
largest number of members. The work to be done by such an organiza- 
tion was reviewed, such as securing proper legislation, settling methods of 
practice, ethics, and such other general matters pertaining to the profession 
as are of a general character, and in which the public is interested. This, it 
was alleged, was self-evident, could better be accomplished by a well- 
organized and disciplined national body, than by any number of smaller 
independent organizations with as many plans and ideas as there were 
organizations, and wherein there could be no real unity of action. 

Mr Patton opening for the negative, commenced his remarks by saying 
he had not been able to give the subject attention until the evening previ- 
ous, when he found his ideas so incoherent and illusive that he fastened 
them down on paper so they would stay. 

N.S. Patton: Four years ago we had practically a union of all the 
architectural societies in the American Institute, there being no other 
society with more than a local character. There arose a strong feeling 
that this society was not doing all that was needed by the architects of the 
West, and that a new organization was necessary. The success of the 
Western Association of Architects, whatever may have been its shortcom- 
ings, has certainly been sufficient to justify its existence. Have the times 
“advanced backward” that now we will be better served by returning to 
the old plan of a single society ? 

If the circumstances which led to the formation of a second society were 
temporary, and have now passed away, then we may with reason question 
the propriety of continuing its existence; but on the contrary, if the causes 
were permanent in their nature, they will remain as arguments for the pres- 
ervation of the new organization. 

I maintain that the chief reason for the starting of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Architects, is suggested in the very name of the society, It is 
the geographical question, arising from the vastness of our country. The 
American Institute had already extended its influence about as far as it 
would stretch. It could not take in the West without neglecting its own 
special territory. There was no revolt against the Institute, but a forma- 
tion of a new center of influence in the Mississippi valley. The old society, 
having its headquarters on the Atlantic, reached a thousand miles west- 
ward, the new one, starting at the great metropolis of the lakes, may reach 
another thousand miles, and then we shall need a third to span the conti- 
nent to the Pacific. 


But it may be answered that there is no intention of returning to a 
single organization of the old style, but to invent a new system of union, 
such, for instance, as that proposed by Mr. Burnham in his paper before 
the convention of the Institute. No one will deny the necessity of 
codperation among the architectural associations as a matter of common 
interest, but the question before us is whether thet codperation shall be 
carried so far as to mike a complete union. 

We can better comprehend the situation if we consider in detail the vari- 
ous ends which we propose to accomplish by our associations, and then judge 
each case by itself; whether a single national organization, or several work- 
ing side by side will best accomplish the end sought. Suppose, for instance, 
that we take the recent convention of the Institute, and notice the various 
objects which it accomplished, or sought to accomplish. 

The first subject to receive attention was the improvement of methods 
in the architectural service of the federal government. This is one of the 
questions of national importance, and could undoubtedly be pushed more 
vigorously by a grand national society, provided every architect of good 
standing could be forced to join such a society; but, here is just the diffi- 
cult point, namely, to persuade all the practitioners to join the society and 
maintain their interest in it year after year. Inthe absence of a society of 
a universal membership, it is doubtful whether the membership of the 
Institute and the Western Association could accomplish any more if 
united than by codperating, as at present. 

The second subject was that of building contracts. In this case a 
general society might save a little time; but the appointment of a com- 
mittee to join another from the Western Association, and confer with the 
builders, with power to act, is about as short a cut as could well be taken, 

Excepting a slight allusion to architects’ protective associations and a 
permanent home for the Institute there was no other general subject dis- 
cussed at the convention except the one that we are now debating. If the 
various societies should actually be united then this topic of discussion 
would be lost, and the ponderous national body would quite likely find 
itself short of material for convention debates. 

This brings me to the point which I wish to make emphatic, namely, that 
the main business of an association of architects is not and never will be 
the discussion of questions of a national character. 

Referring again to the recent convention; how was the time spent ? 
Mainly in listening to the reading of papers on special topics and in a 
social way before and after the sessions, at the lunches, dinners, etc. ‘That 
is to say the social element is the most important for even the reading of 
papers is valuable largely because of its social feature. If the object is 
simply to impart information such papers may be printed in the architectural 
journals and there need be no convention. When, however, we listen to a 
reading we not only acquire the information but also an acquaintance with 
the author that leads us to resolve that in our practice we will not antago- 
nize him but will rather join with him in all efforts for our common 
welfare. 

The first point made by Mr. Burnham in his plea for the union of 
organizations was that, ‘Art needs sympathy.’ ‘Therefore kindly inter- 
course among architects is useful”? and adds, “ A man when tempted may 
wrong his fellow but is less likely to when both are of the same 
society.” 

But membership in the same society will be a feeble bond, unless there 
be added the personal acquaintance that makes us not only associates but 
friends. 

Mr, Burnham suggests ‘‘a code of ethics for architects.” This may 
be drawn up in less time than it will take to form a national union of 
our societies. 

The difficulty lies not in the code but in the execution of it. We do 
not need an elected national architectural legislature to form laws, unless 
we can have an executive of equal power to enforce them. But we cannot 
enforce penalties on those who are not members and we cannot force them 
into membership. We must work not by force but by persuasion. This 
persuasion cannot be done at wholesale but must result from the personal 
meeting of architects. This is the basis of the geographical limits of an 
association. The territory must be of such size that a fair proportion of 
the members can attend the conventions held within its limits. The most 
useful organizations are the city and state associations, because these can 
have frequent meetings and a large proportion of the members can attend 
each meeting. There an architect will meet those of his associates with 
whom he will most frequently have business relations and the friendly 
acquaintance formed at the association will be a great stimulus to a proper 
execution of his code of ethics.” But every man with a considerable 
practice reaches out beyond the limits of his own city and state and there- 
fore it is fitting that his professional fellowship should be coéxtensive with 
his practice. For an average man we may set 500 miles as the limit of his 
effective range. Beyond this his hits are likely to be few. The law of 
natural selection will divide the “happy hunting ground” of architecture 
into ranches of about a 500-mile radius. The long range men are the 
exception, and the rules are not made for them. Theycan buy stock in 
two Schuelzen Vereins and fire over the heads of these short range 
associates. 

Mr. Burnham responded next on the affirmative side. He stated, that 
he agreed with pretty much everything that last speaker had said in the 
matter, but that it must be borne in mind there is such a thing as a long 
range. Every one present could name a dozen men in New York, who 
did business in Chicago and through the West, and it should also be borne 
in mind there was among the Chicago architects those who too did business 
throughout the West and even as far east as the Alleghenies. Now, he 
argued, there should be some general ground of agreement, on which all 
architects could meet; there should be an understanding, as to what is a 
proper price among the profession for services, so that eastern men and 
western men shall be on equal terms in all territory. This must be done by 
a specific association, not a local one. It must be by an association repre- 
senting the entire body of the profession. In the West we have lowered 
fees, and there is a tendency to encroach on each other’s rights. In the 
East they have got over that, and where a man there has a well-established 
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practice, he can afford to stand on his dignity, in a certain way, and 
people must come up to his code of ethics. Not so with us. If a man 
goes to a frontier town, far away from Chicago, he feels that he has a 
certain freedom and is released from certain restraints, that a strict profes- 
sional sense of honor would hold him to. If he belonged to a society of 
architects, he would not countenance what he might otherwise do, he 
would hate to do anything to interfere with his neighbor’s rights. Mr. Patton, 
he thought, did not quite fully state that one point in his paper. He 
believed, himself, that local associations did all that was claimed for them, 
and that they were the repositories of local interest and that they should 
make it a business to study local questions, but in matters that covered the 
entire country, nobody can be expected tolive up toa right standard without 
it is authoritatively uttered. Men will live up no higher than their belief. 
No matter what they may profess to believe, what they do is the evidence 
of what they really believe. The speaker referred to the temptations when 
free from wholesome restraints to lower the tone of the profession, as 


“this man and that man does so and so, and if I am going to live in this 


community, I must come down to the same level to succeed.’”’ It is much 
harder to live up to a belief which represents the best for all. It was his 
opinion, that a national organization, like the one in question, was the 
proper remedy for the emergency. It is no longer to be looked upon as 
a good thing to have, but had become a necessity. Local organizations 
often took up these vital questions. There obtains a certain range talked 
over without coming to conclusions, and then the subjects are dropped and 
forgotten, except by a few earnest men, as if they had never been talked 
about. The reason is, men live up to the exigencies of the moment. He 
thought the only remedy was in a code of ethics on a competition basis, 
to relieve men from the temptation to encroach upon the rights of others. 
He confessed that he had been so tempted, and he had no doubt, that 
others had been likewise. He thought those questions of practice, which 
have not been satisfactorily decided, should be by a national society, which 
covered the entire country and which the architects of the country recog- 
nized as their representative body ; that this society in its code of ethics 
should lay down the rule, that in case an architect has been approached by 
an owner who proposes to erect a building that had already engaged with 
another architect in reference to its construction, that every other architect 
should stand aloof until the owner can snow he has settled with the former, 
and that his services have been dispensed with. This position has often 
been discussed and talked about by architects, but there has never been 
anybody or architectural society, that has made the rule. He did not 
believe there was a man in the room but was down on the wrong, and yet 
all were constantly tempted with that sort of thing. Why not have this 
thing put in plain language, making it unprofessional and dishonorable ? 
It would do no good for the Illinois association to do so. Suppose such 
a code of ethics was adopted by the a:sociation. We are ambitious to do 
work. Suppose Mr. Hill should go across the state line into Iowa, or 
Minnesota, and should in a case of violation call the attention of the offender 
to it. What would be said? ‘Oh, that is what you fellows do over in 
Illinois, but we do things differently here.” You may say you don’t care, 
that it wont cut much of a figure, but still it will affect you in every 
competition, in every piece of work you do. There is no use in denying 
the fact. You have got to go into competition. It is in the blood of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The question of an honorable competition has got to 
be clearly defined. It cannot be through the action of several local 
organizations, as the idea of proper ethics differ in them all. The only way 
in which the profession can meet this question on acommon ground, the only 
way in which all men can agree, is through and by a national representative 
body. He believed the effort to establish such an organization was worth 
the while, for the sake of having a code of ethics as an experiment, which 
if it did nothing more than establish a fair price for services, which 
would remain ever afterward ; if the society gained no further permanency, 
that one piece of work would be worth all the effort. The probable effect 
of a membership in such a national organization was illustrated by the 
results of the state association, wherein he said, there is not a man in the 
association, that is not more kindly in his deportment to his fellow mem- 
bers and more cautious in his criticisms than he was two years ago, and as 
to the educational influence, which would find a reflex in the national 
organization, he said “now I could not come here if I knew I had done 
an injustice to any member. I could not look him in the countenance, 
but would shrink away, feeling the loss of my own self-respect. So there 
is a value right here that is a practical value. 

Mr. L. H. Sullivan said he thought the time was up for a code of ethics 
to be adopted, which would cover the professional practice of the entire 
country, and that such a code should be the work of a national body, or 
congress. In connection with that work came up another question, namely, 
it should be the duty of the architects of the country to protect their fellows 
in matters which involved principles of law, that in such cases it should at 
once pass out of the hands of the individual into the jurisdiction of a 
central association, and thus become, as it were, the personal matter of every 
architect in the country. 

Mr. Patton arose to an explanation of argument, which was not to be 
taken as a representation of his views. He was appointed to take the 
negative of the question, and as Mr. Burnham’s paper was the biggest 
thing in sight, he tackled that. But in making all due allowance for what 
he regarded as beneficial in local organizations, he was in favor of a national 
union, which he thought could be brought about without giving up any of 
the advantages derived from the local organizations. 

Mr. Burnham remarked, that it seemed the only negative had been con- 
verted to the affirmative belief. 

Mr. Clay moved to accept Mr. Patton’s apology. Mr. Boyington said 
he had listened to the reading of Mr. Burnham’s paper before the Institute 
with a great deal of interest, as well as the debate. As far as a general 
association is concerned, it seemed to him a little difficult to establish one 
that will meet all the requirements. He looked upon the American 
Institute of Architects as the parent institution of the architectural asso- 
ciations of this country, and he looked upon that name as covering all the 
requirements of a, general organization. Still, as it had been suggested by 


Mr. Burnham’s paper that the national organization should be located at 
Washington, or if not there, in New York, it would seem it would not 
cover, in his estimation, all that was required of such an organization, 
which should be a central association, perhaps subordinate to the Amer- 
ican Institute, and in his (Mr. Boyington’s) opinion, it should be located at 
Chicago. Then local organizations connected with it, or representative of 
it, could be throughout the country. He discussed the question of quali- 
fication for membership, and was of the opinion that if a very high grade 
was thought preferable for the parent, or central institution, a lower grade 
of qualification would be better for the subordinate organizations, as there 
were hundreds upon hundreds who would never aspire to obtain a high 
degree, but would be content with the possession of lower merit, and yet 
who were desirable to have identified with the movement. There would 
then be a large number who would not become members of any associa- 
tion, and with this class of practitioners the organized would have to 
come in contact. Still, to accomplish what was desired, it was neverthe- 
less better to establish a code of ethics that would reach out generally over 
the country, and thus benefit the profession at large, and leave those out- 
side to do as they please. In time the public will come to understand this 
proper course, and those in the profession who refuse to accept the situa- 
tion will discover that they will be without power to do harm. He referred 
to Mr. Burnham’s remarks in regard to the employment of an architect by 
an owner who had already the services of one engaged on the same work, 
and argued that Mr. Burnham’s position should be a thoroughly and 
plainly established rule of action by associations. He cited an experience 
of his own of this character, where he was called to a western city, and 
upon investigation found an architect had already been employed on the 
work, and stated his refusal to render his services unless the owner should 
satisfactorily settle with the party previously engaged. 

At the request of the president, Mr. Wolf, of San Francisco, was 
invited to join in the debate, who responded by referring to his thirty-seven 
years’ experience on the Pacific coast, and picturing the progress of archi- 
tecture from 1851, when the principal structures were constructed of boards 
placed endways, and nailed in position by anyone who could drive a nail, 
and which, in the better structures, were plastered by tacking on cotton 
cloth; when communication with the outer world was by Panama steam- 
ships, and a sixty-day passage was considered a marvel of speed. One of 
the great drawbacks to architecture in San Francisco was in the desire for 
temporary buildings on the part of the owners who expected to make their 
fortunes in from two to five years, and only wanted structures of cor- 
responding durability. Another drawback was in the outside land boom. 
Large sums of money had been invested in speculative sand lots, outside 
of the city, notably at San Jose, where the money paid out was not likely 
to be returned for many years. Dennis Kearney’s reign was another 
serious cause of architectural stagnation. Family after family left the city, 
and houses could be bought fora song. In 1880 a revival of building 
began. A little over a million of dollars was expended that year. The 
following years the sums ran up, five, six, seven, and last year reached 
between eight and nine millions of dollars. Building is wonderfully 
active at Los Angeles. The city has grown up in afew years froma 
mere village to a city of near thirty thousand inhabitants, and the present 
demand for draftsmen there is greater than can be supplied. The speaker 
then referred to the status of the profession, relating that three attempts, 
in San Francisco, had been made at organization, and only the last, which 
has succeeded as a chapter of the American Institute, had succeeded, 
which has a membership of fifteen. Mr. Wolf spoke in favor of the 
adoption of a code of ethics, and held, with the affirmative of the ques- 
tion, that it was the province of a national organization to promulgate 
them. 

The president announced that the discussion of the topic as to the 
desirability of adopting a uniform scale of prices was next in order. 

ID. H. Burnham opened the affirmative by remarking that the same 
question came up in the discussion of the present topic, that had already been 
discussed in the former. ‘ What makes a proper association of architects ?” 
It seemed to him on that basis alone, the whole question could be solved. 
If the association was one for social enjoyment only, the matter of a scale of 
prices was of but little moment; but if the society was for the benefit of 
its members, then the question was one of vital importance. In being 
asked to take the affirmative of the question, he did not understand that he 
was expected to advocate that the association was bound to adopt and 
enforce a detailed and fixed set of prices under penalties, but to discuss the 
desirability of having some definite rule of agreement in respect to prices. 
He himself did not believe in trade unions, or in binding mea by ironclad 
oaths, or in secret societies to uphold business occupations, but it did 
seem to him there should be an agreement fixing a minimum limit for pro- 
fessional services. And this brought the consideration back to the same 
point; the right of one man to interfere with the rights of another. In 
this respect he thought in connection with the schedule of fees the associa- 
tion should make a clearly defined rule that where two or more architects 
were consulted by an owner in relation to the erection of a building, each 
should be held rigidly to the scale of prices, and a violation of it should be 
dismissed from the society with a publication of the name of the offender. 
He referred to a somewhat too common practice of underbidding, through 
personal considerations for the owner, and similar influences, engendered 
by a spirit of greed for work, under which men grew selfish and became 
more and more, as he alleged, an injury to his fellows. He claimed an 
organization was bound by the acts of its members, so if this association is 
to continue its high professional reputation, the average of its members 
must continue to be as high as it is. Was it possible for a man who had 
no definite fee, who would take any fee he could get, five per cent, two 
and a half per cent when he could get five, and next day take some spe- 
cific sum of money ; was it possible for such a one to be possessed of a high 
sense of honor that would keep him from interfering with the rights of his 
neighbor? He doubted it! It seemed to him every man who had a pride 
in his profession, was endowed with good principles, appreciated his 
services, and would be willing to say what he considered a fair price for 
labor should be. Such a man when he has found it, will never depart 
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from it; never ask more. On the other hand, it seemed to him, a man 
who has no fixed principle, who will take two and a half per cent from 
one man and charge the next five per cent, is just to that extent dishonor- 
able. He did not pretend to say that every architect should not regulate 
his own charges, that a man has no right to make his own prices, but he 
would say, when he had made them, he was dishonorable if he did not 
stick to them. Anything the association can do to bring a man to this 
view, will raise the professional life of that particular man, help him in 
every way, because it will make him feel what his profession is to the pub- 
lic, and he himself, through his profession. To what individuals can do to 
improve the association helps the association, and in return they are helped 
by the association ; men need each other’s help. He thought it would be 
to adopt some schedule of prices upon which all could agree, and then 
voluntarily sign it, and willingly live up to it; in other words, upon their 
honor. He was of the opinion that the schedule of the Western Associa- 
tion and of the American Institute is little enough for an architect’s work 
if he does it thoroughly. Five per cent was small, he knew of no case 
where it would be too much. He referred to a conversation he had 
recently with Mr. Bloor, secretary of the American Institute, in which Mr. 
Bloor had told him that Mr. Hatfield, of New York City, had informed him 
his office expenses for the two previous years had been sixty per cent of 
his income, and the cost of his last year’s business was seventy per cent of 
his gross business. Under these circumstances, five per cent was too little. 
Here was a man who stood at the head of his profession, certainly in the 
class of work he does. If he cannot make that amount out of his busi- 
ness, it is because his expenses are too much, and he (Mr. Burnham) 
could not see how they could be cut down. The probabilities are that they 
would increase. In his own experience they had increased out of all pro- 
portion. Of course, he said, when they were young in the profession and 
did everything with their own hands, expenses were little, a small office 
and sometimes a gas bill was about all, then all was mostly profit, but as 
soon as it became necessary to employ others, expenses were found to 
increase to sixty and seventy per cent. In plans for a dwelling to cost 
about $5,000, five per cent would perhaps, pay some return; but for one 
to cost $10,000, it was rarely one got out more than even. The expenses 
for churches, office buildings, theaters and opera houses reached sixty and 
seventy per cent. It was no longer a matter of a little pencil detail on a 
little piece of brown paper. Owners expected architects to make every- 
thing. Plans are an important part of his contract, therefore, it must be 
made a safe contract; therefore, every detail must be made out by the 
architect. This is what all agree to do, and think it fair business. It is a 
question of absolute law. In case a contractor wished to do wrong, how 
could the owner otherwise show it to a court? Under such circumstances 
fifty per cent is no longer the lowest cost ait which an architect can do 
business in certain classes of work. He cited an instance in the experi- 
ence of his own office, where a large number of exact copies had to be 
made, and thousands of manifolds which entailed a necessarily large 
amount of labor and expense, and from these grounds he argued the 
desirability of a schedule of established fees, and that they should be lived 
up to, and that members should on honor, through a clearly defined rule, 
be kept from interfering with the business of his professional fellows. The 
worst men fear the association and they should be made to feel that it is 
their friend, and that they are its friends. The worst that a man can fear 
by the adoption of a scale of prices, is that he may lose some jobs, but in 
the end, is it not possible that this plan of self-association from what he 
does receive, his income will be increased rather than diminished. When 
a man has reached to this standard, that his fees and his work are equal, 
the work will come to him, men will hunt him up and he will have enough 
to do. On the other hand, he held, that however brilliant and capable a 
man might be, if he was not steady in his charges, charging one man one 
price, and another man another price for the same services, he never will 
be known as a reliable party to deal with, and would sooner or later sink 
to his proper level, losing the confidence and patronage of the public. 
Individual character makes up the character of the association and in his 
opinion the whole thing resolves itsef into this question of fees. If all 
would say they believed in a certain schedule of fees and would live up to 
it, then the association would gain strength and every member of it would 
gain strength. He asked what risk is there in taking the step now. One 
man may say his friends would not pay such a price, and if he agreed to 
abide by it, in that case, some other man who had not, will get the work. 
The question comes to this, will the members of the association rely on 
each other? Suppose the members of this association agree to accept no 
case at less than five per cent, are we willing to trust each other? ‘‘ Yes,” 
you say, “I’m willing to trust every one of you gentlemen ; but it is those 
on the outside, I have got business now, but if I charge so and so they will 
get the work.” The next question is whether we can make the association 
so strong that we can go to, say, Mr. Field, and say you ought not to 
employ any architect outside of the association, every architect that is 
trustworthy and capable is in the association. If you do go outside for 
your work, we cannot afford to recognize them by putting ourselves in 
competition on their level. Suppose the job was given to such outside 
party in that particular case, and suppose that afterward Mr. Field should 
learn this fellow had charged someone else less for the same services, do 
you think the fellow could go on that way long without becoming an 
outcast? It was his opinion it would not be long before all desirable 
business, in such a case, would get into honorable hands. It had never 
been tried. It might be by this association, say Chicago and in Cook 
county. A paper might be drawn up that all could sign. It might havea 
proviso that it should*take effect at a certain tine, and when a certain num- 
ber had signed it, or when certain men had signed it. It seemed to him 
this was the proper move in the matter. He would not say the organiza- 
tion had any right to say as an organization that such and such shall we the 
case; but, if done at all, it might be done voluntarily. For one, he was 
willing to commit himself, as he believed any schedule of fees would 
add to the self-respect of every member. If it was done at once, it would 
cut off the power of such property owners who go about seeking to get 
architects to bid against each other. If a short trial was made, in his opin- 


ion, those who had the highest regard for the profession would be 
employed the most. In two years the public would come to understand 
the situation, and it would become a common remark, you can’t get the 
services of Mr. So and So unless you pay him so and so. 

W. W. Clay introduced his argument for the negative by saying he 
fully appreciated the situation of the distinguished gentleman of the neg- 
ative of the other question, as he had found it necessary to jot down a few 
arguments. There was this distinction between them. While that gen- 
tleman had the advantages of an afternoon in his office, he (Mr. Clay) did 
his jotting down on his knee, at 3 o’clock inthe morning, on a railway 
train. The subject of compensation for architectural service, said he, 
while it has little or nothing to do with architecture as a fine art, becomes 
nevertheless, sooner or later, an interesting topic to those who have per- 
mitted themselves to indulge in the luxury of its practice, and indeed when 
one has so far advanced in this indulgence as to find himself surrounded 
by a numerous and exacting clientage, the question of how much he will 
profit financially through a given transaction, resolves itself, if his work 
be conscientiously and carefully performed, into a question of coming 
somewhere near even. It might be assumed, therefore, perhaps, that con- 
scientious performance of architectural duty, supplemented by the highest 
generally recognized compensation, was not likely to result in many mill- 
ionaires among those of the profession whose object was a financial rather 
than artistic result. While he did not pretend to have decided in his own 
mind as to which view of the question would result in the greater advan- 
tage and elevation of the profession at large, or those of the association in 
particular, he was nevertheless convinced to a considerable extent, that it 
was not desirable for the association to insist that all its members should 
charge uniform prices. ‘The phraseology of the text of the question 
seemed to him somewhat unfortunate, as he had difficulty in deciding upon 
an interpretation which would admit of any treatment in a negative point 
of view. The first unfortunate feature in a proposition to charge uniform 
rates, appeared to him to be in the fact that the association had not estab- 
lished any standard of merit, and had not outlined in the slightest degree, 
what shall constitute an adequate professional service as a basis for any 
uniformity of charges that might be insisted upon; and indeed, the methods 
of individuals are so entirely different, the amount of labor actually per- 
formed by one so much greater than that performed by another, and the 
results from, now an artistic, then a practical point of view, so far apart as 
at times to admit of no comparison whatever, that it would seem unjust to 
establish a system of charges of such a positive nature as suggested by the 
text. The practice of architecture, he might say the honorable practice of 
architecture, at the present day is made possible for so many grades of 
skill and excellence, by the variety of demands through taste and desire 
upon the part of those who employ the practitioner, that it would seem a 
natural consequence for each to find, sooner or later, his professional level, 
and to receive as a compensation for his services all that he moderately 
thinks he is worth, or upon the other hand, all that his capacity to do things 
entitles him to. It was true a certain schedule of prices, such as experi- 
ence may teach to be fairly remunerative for services performed would be 
a very reasonable guide for general practice, and he would recommend an 
early revision of the present schedule, especially in regard to certain classes 
of intricate and necessarily expensive work. From this advocacy of a new 
schedule he would not be understood as taking a different position regard- 
ing an instance upon the practice of it than taken in previous remarks, but 
would even add one or two thoughts in disparagement of it. There is no 
young man starting in professional life, however careful his training or 
however sufficient his experience who, while he hopes ultimately to obtain 
the highest position and reward, may not be compelled to make even the 
most mortifying sacrifices to obtain a foothold, and if the object of the 
association is the improvement and cultivation of its members, it will surely 
find as great a field of usefulness in the elevation of the lowest as in the 
advancement of the highest. In connection with this as an evil, the reli- 
ance by young and even old practitioners, which might be still further 
enhanced by an instance by the association upon uniform rates of compen- 
sation, the pernicious practice of upholding them as experts on the witness 
stand, irrespective of a consideration of the value of the service actually 
performed in the case at hand, while he was free to admit there were many 
cases in which the architect is the injured party, the majority of lawsuits 
brought by architects against clients are for compensation for work not 
fully completed, and in regard to which there has been no understanding 
beforehand ; while the clients in such a case may be in a measure to blame, 
it is the reliance of architects—whether they have been accustomed to full 
compensation or not, but more generally the latter—upon the evidence of 
architects who have been accustomed to full compensation, which permits 
them to allow this question to remain unsettled, if necessary, it must be 
decided in a court room. If he were to frame an obligation it would not 
be to establish an uniform price, but to insist that each man with the fullest 
privilege to set his own price, should in each particular case have it dis- 
tinctly understood in accordance with a given formula which should cover, 
as nearly as possible, all contingencies which may arise, what that price 
shall be. 

Normand S. Patton said that at the last convention of the Western 
Association he introduced a resolution declaring it to be the sense of the 
association that it shall be considered unprofessional conduct for any mem- 
ber to offer to work for less than established fees for the purpose of getting 
work from another architect. He recognized the right of an architect to 
make such prices as he chose, but when it come to be a matter between 
himself and another architect it was quite another thing. If architects are 
to gain the respect and confidence of the public they must first respect and 
have confidence in themselves—they should be uniform in their charges, 
whether large or small. He referred to the practice of some architects 
making sketches for no compensation in order to get jobs, and thought the 
practice should be condemned—that some charge, say three or four per 
cent, ought to be made for that character of work, and he believed the 
public would sustain it. 

Mr. Burnham, stated that within the last year several of the leading 
men of the city had approached him and spoken about the insufficiency of 
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charges for plans for good dwelling houses. One Mr. said to him 
“Why don’t you ask enough for good dwellings, over and above your usual 
fees, so you can afford to put good men on the work?”” He remarked that 
this was indicative of the public feeling. 

W. W. Boyington saw no possible way of making a schedule of fees 
that would be generally applicable, because every building varies some- 
what, and calls for work peculiar to itself. It was his opinion, from what 
Mr, Bloor had said, that the intent and the purpose of the American 
Institute, in saying five per cent, meant that it was the smallest per cent an 
architect should take. In New York ten per cent for dwellings was of 
practice. It is only a question, he considered, of standing together in this 
matter. 

O. J. Pierce said there could be no doubt in the minds of every profes- 
sional architect, but that five per cent is much too little, but at the same 
time the schedule of the American Institute and Western Association has 
fixed five per cent, and the public have come to understand that is the price. 
The trouble is not among the architects, but with their clients. It might 
be proposed to them that five per cent is not enough, but they would 
answer, there are any amount of architects, who are willing to do the work 
for less. He found himself so handicapped. By having a schedule that 
could be adopted with some conscience, we could say, this is the established 
price and I cannot do otherwise than stand by it and maintain my profes- 
sional standing. 

Mr. Clay thought there was a difficulty in the proposition of Mr. 
Boyington for a recognition of it in a schedule of prices by fixing maxi- 
mums. They should all agree to endeavor to impress the public, that 
the five per cent, which was known and acknowledged by legal decision, 
is but the minimum of charges, and he thought it could be so worded in 
the schedule. 

After considerable further discussion by Messrs. Burnham, Sullivan, 
Baumann and Boyington, Mr. Baumann stated he did not expect that any 
action would be taken at that time by the association, but he suggested 
that the subject be referred to the Executive Committee as being the sense 
of the association, that five per cent be considered the minimum price for 
full professional services, the committee to report, when, in its wisdom, is 
the proper time, the same, for final action, and in what form. 

Mr. Suilivan suggested that the subject be referred to the Executive 
Committee, with the instruction that it is the sense of the association, that 
the question of uniform charges is considered a vital one, andthe committee 
is requested to give the matter their earnest attention, and report such a 
plan as in their judgment will best effect the sense of the association. 

The subject was so referred, and the meeting went into executive 
session. 





Western New York State Association of Architects. 


In answer to a call issued by the Buffalo Society of Architects, to the 
architects of western New York, a convention of architects assembled at 
the Powers Hotel, Rochester, October 29, 1887. 

The meeting was called to order by W. W. Carlin, of Buffalo, who 
nominated Louis P. Rodgers, of Rochester, as temporary chairman, R. ©. 
McLean, editor of the INLAND ARCHITECT, of Chicago, temporary secre- 
tary. Mr. Rodgers took the chair and called upon Mr. Carlin to explain 
the purposes of the meeting. Mr. Carlin read the following circular letter, 
which was issued by the Buffalo Society : 

BuFFAaLo Society OF ARCHITECTS. ) 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 57 CHAPIN BLocKk. 
BurFa.o, N. Y., March 2, 1887. y 

The undersigned committee has been appointed by the society to correspond with 
the architects of New York, regarding a convention to form a state architectural asso- 
ciation, 

Although our society has been organized less than one year, we think every member 
has been benefited by the more intimate acquaintance, and interchange of ideas; but we 
feel the need of a more extended organization, to enable us to deal with those questions 
of legislation which must sooner or later be brought before the profession. 

Ve would respectfully solicit your opinion of the subject, both with regard to the 
time and place of meeting, should one be called, and the general character and scope of 
the organization. 

Awaiting your early reply, we subscribe, 


Louse BETHUNE, l 
CuHar.es R. PERCIVAL, Committee. 
W. W. Carin, 

Answers were received from a number of architects in Rochester, 
Syracuse, Elmira, Fredonia and other points, and, October 22, 1887, a cir- 
cular was sent to about thirty architects of Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Elmira, Utica and Fredonia, which was as follows : 

It has been decided to call a convention at the Powers Hotel, Rochester, Saturday, 
October 29, at 11 o’clock A.m., for the purpose of organizing an association of archi- 
tects for western New York, It is proposed to take in all reputable architects as far 
east as Syracuse, according to the definition of an architect given by the Western Asso- 
ciation. 

Should you have among your acquaintances such a person, who has not been reached 
by these circulars, please invite him for the committee to present himself at that time. 

It is expected that several prominent architects from outside of the state will be 
present, and that the meeting will be both pleasant and profitable to all concerned. 

It is earnestly desired that as large a representation as possible be present, and to 
this end would urge upon you the desirability of arranging your engagements for the 
week to enable you to be present Saturday. Hoping to meet you at the convention, we 
remain, very truly yours, 

Tue Committez. Per W. W. Carlin, Sec’y. 

A motion was made by W. C. Walker, that a committee of two be 
appointed to wait upon Messrs. Warner and Brockett, architects, to invite 
them to the meeting. W.C. Walker and Otto Block were appointed as 
this committee. 

Upon motion of C. K. Porter, of Buffalo, the roll was then signed by 
the following architects: 

Otto Block, J. R. Church, James G. Cutler, Charles F. Crandall, O. 
W. Dryer, Jay Fay, Orlando K. Foote, W. Foster Kelly, Thomas Nolan, 
W. H. Richardson, Louis P. Rodgers and W. C. Walker, of Rochester. 

Geo. W. Baxter, Jr., E. M. Buell, C. E. Colton, Ellis G. Hall, J. H. 
Kirby and Asa L. Merrick, of Syracuse. 

Louise Bethune, R. A. Bethune, W. W. Carlin, C. R. Percival and 
Cyrus K. Porter, of Buffalo. 

J. Q. Ingham and J. H. Pierce, of Elmira. 


E. A. Curtis, of Fredonia. 

The following names were added by resolution : 

Geo. T. Otis, of Rochester; H. L. Campbell, Edward A. Kent and 
Jesse R. Porter, of Buffalo, and Otis Dockstader, of Elmira. 

Mr. Porter moved that this roll be considered as the report of a com- 
mittee on credentials, and that the convention proceed to form an associa- 
tion of architects. After considerable discussion this motion was carried, 
and the temporary officers were made the permanent chairman and secre- 
tary of the convention. 

C. E. Colton, of Syracuse, moved that a committee of five be appointed 
by the chair on permanent organization, to report after recess. Carried. 

The chair appointed as such committee, J. G. Cutler, of Rochester; W. 
W. Carlin, of Buffalo; C. E. Colton, of Syracuse ; J. Q. Ingham, of Elmira, 
and E. A. Curtis, of Fredonia. On motion by Mr. Cutler the secretary 
was added to the committee. 

Mr. Foote’s motion that W. F. Kelly and O. W. Dryer, of Rochester, 
be added to the roll of membership, was carried. Messrs. Kelly and Dryer 
being present signed the roll. 

The session then adjourned to meet at 1:30 o’clock. 

The meeting was again called to order about two o’clock by Chair- 
man Rodgers. The secretary reported a draft of Constitution and By-Laws, 
which were read and amended, section by section, and adopted as a whole 
as follows : 

CONSTITUTION. 
NAME. 

ArticLeI. ‘The name of this organization shall be the Western New York State 
Association of Architects. 

OBJECT. 

Art. II. The objects of the Association are to unite in fellowship the architects of 
western New York, to combine their efforts, to promote the artistic, scientific and 
practical efficiency of the profession, and to cultivate and encourage the study of kindred 
arts. 

MEMBERSHIP. 
Art. III. This Association shall consist of active and honorary members. 
QUALIFICATIONS. 

Art. IV. ‘The active members of this Association shall be practicing architects, 
residing in the state of New York. 

Honorary members of this Association may be elected, upon the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee. They shali not be entitled to vote, nor be eligible to office, 
nor shall they be assessed for dues or admission fee. Practicing architects may not be 
honorary members. 

OFFICERS. 

Art. V. The officers of this Association shall be a president, secretary, treasurer 
and two vice-presidents. 

PRESIDENT. 

Art. VI. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at the meetings of the 
Association, but in his absence the senior vice-president present shall preside. 

SECRETARY. 

Art. VII. It shall be the duty of the secretary to take the minutes of the meetings, 
and to conduct the correspondence of the Association, subject to the direction of the 
Executive Committee. 

TREASURER, 

Art. VIII. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to collect all funds, and disburse 
the same on the order of the secretary, when countersigned by the chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Art. 1X. This Constitution may be amended bya two-thirds vote of the activa 
members present at any regular meeting. A copy of the proposed amendment, indorsed 
by three active members, having heen mailed by the secretary to each member, thirty 
days previous to the regular meeting. 

STATUS OF AN ARCHITECT. 

Art. X. The status of an architect is hereby defined as follows, to wit: An 
architect is a professional person whose sole ostensible occupation consists in supplying 
data preliminary to the material construction and completion of buildings, in exercising 
administrative control over the operations of contractors supplying material and labor 
incident to the construction and completion of bui!dings, and in officiating as custodian 
and arbitrator of contracts, stipulating terms of obligations and fulfillment between pro- 
prietor and contractor. 

FAILURE TO PAY DUES. 

Art. XI. Should any member fail for one year to pay his dues, the Executive 
Committee may, at its discretion, drop his name from the roll. Should charges of 
misconduct be preferred against any member, it must be done in writing, and be signed 
by the person making such charge; whereupon the Executive Committee, at its next 
meeting, must take the matter up, and the said committee may, at its discretion, drop 
the name from the roll, and the decision of the conmittee shall be final and absolute. 
The member against whom the charges are made shall, however, have the right to be 
heard in his own defense. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE EXPENSES. 

Art. XII. Members of the Executive Committee summoned by the chairman to 
attend special meetings at points distant from their homes, shall! have their actual trav- 
eling expenses and hotel bills defrayed by the Association. 

BY-LAWS. 

Section 1. The meetings of this Association shall occur on the second Tuesdays of 
October, February and June in each year. No two meetings shall be held in the same 
city consecutively. 

The October meeting shall be the annual meeting. 

Sgc. 2. The meetings of this Association shall be conducted in accordance with 
“* Robert’s Rules of Order.” 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall consist of the president, secretary and 
treasurer, and two active members, who shall have the care of the property and the 
management and general welfare of this Association, and shall report at each regular 
meeting. : . } 

Sec. 4. The officers, including the Executive Committee, shall be elected by the 
majority ballot vote of the members present at the annual meetings of this Association. 

Sec. 5. The papers, books and other records shall, at all times, be open to the 
inspection of the members of this Association. 

Sec. 6. The active members of this Association shall pay an admission fee of five 
dollars, and annual dues of five dollars, Annual dues shall be payable in advance. 

Sec. 7. All applicants for membership in this Association shall be referred to the 
Executive Committee, who shall investigate their standing, and if found worthy, recom- 
mend them for election at the next meeting. 

Sec. 8. All applications for membership recommended by the Executive Committee 
are to be voted upon by ballot, and five ballots cast against any such applicant wlll be 
sufficient for his rejection. 

Sec.g. All names of applicants are to be presented to the Executive Committee, 
accompanied by the indorsement of two active members. 

Sec. 10. Fifteen active members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

Sec. 11. The By-Laws of this Association may be amended at any regular meeting 
by a two-thirds vote of the active members present. . 

J. G. Cutler, of Rochester, moved that the admission fee of charter 


members of the Association be remitted ; amended by W. W. Carlin, of 
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Buffalo, that all members admitted before the close of the next regular 
meeting be considered as charter members; motion, as amended, was 
carried. 

Mr. Carlin moved that two nominating committees, of three each, be 
appointed by the chair. 

The chair appointed, as one committee, Asa L. Merrick, of Syracuse ; 
C. F. Crandall, of Rochester, and Louise Bethune, of Buffalo. 

The chair appointed as the other committee, J. Q. Ingham, of Elmira, 
J. H. Kirby, of Syracuse, and Orlando K. Foote, of Rochester. These com- 
mittees retired for consultation. 

Mr. Carlin moved that when this meeting adjourn, it shall be to 
meet the second Tuesday in February, 1888, at Syracuse, N. Y. Motion 
was carried. 

Mr. J. Q. Ingham, of Elmira, the chairman of one nominating commit- 
tee, reported a ticket as follows: for president, Mr. J. G. Cutler, of Roch- 
ester; for secretary, Mr. W. W. Carlin, of Buffalo; for treasurer, Mr. C. E. 
Colton, of Syracuse ; for first vice-president, Cyrus K. Porter, of Buffalo ; 
for second vice-president, Mr. E. A. Curtis, of Fredonia; for executive 
committee, Mr. Thomas Nolan, of Rochester, and Mr. A. L, Merrick, of 
Syracuse. 

Mr. Asa L. Merrick, chairman of the other committee, reported for 
president, Mr. J. G. Cutler, of Rochester; for secretary, Mr. O. K. Foote, of 
Rochester; for Treasurer, Mr. C. E. Colton, of Syracuse; for first vice- 
president, J. (2. Ingham, of Elmira; for second vice-president, J. H. 
Pierce, of Elmira ; for executive committee, Mr. W. W. Carlin, of Buffalo, 
and Mr. Louis P. Rodgers, of Rochester. 

Mr. J. R. Church and Mr. C, F. Crardall were appointed tellers. 

As both tickets were headed by the same candidate for president, by 
unanimous vote the secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for Mr. J. 
G. Cutler, of Rochester, who was declared duly elected. 

For secretary, Mr. W. W. Carlin received eighteen votes, Mr. 
Orlando K. Foote, five votes. Mr. Carlin was declared elected secretary. 

For first vice-president, Mr. C. K. Porter, of Buffalo, received seventeen 
votes, Mr. J. (). Ingham seven votes. Mr. Porter was declared elected 
first vice-president. 

For second vice-president, Mr. E. A. Curtis, of Fredonia, received four- 
teen votes, Mr. J. H. Pierce, nine votes. Mr. Curtis was declared elected 
second vice-president. 

As Mr. C. E. Colton, of Syracuse, was nominated for treasurer on both 
tickets, the secretary was instructed, by unanimous vote, to cast one ballot 
for Mr. Colton, who was declared elected treasurer. 

Mr. Nolan, of Rochester, who was nominated on the executive commit- 
tee, explained that he would be absent in Europe for the coming year, and 
asked that someone else be placed in nomination. 

Mr. J. H. Pierce, of Elmira, and Mr. L. P. Rodgers, of Rochester, were 
elected members of the executive committee. 

Mr. Porter and Mr. Carlin were appointed a committee to conduct 
President Cutler to the chair, and Mr. Cutler, in a neat and brief speech, 
thanked the Association for the honor conferred. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Chairman Redgers and to Secretary 
McLean for their services, and to the Buffalo Society of Architects forthe 
great labor expended, and the efficient manner in which the convention and 
organization was brought about. 

Upon motion of Mrs. Louise Bethune, of Buffalo, Mr. R. C. McLean, 
editor of the INLAND ARCHITECT, of Chicago, was unanimously elected an 
honorary member of the association. Mr. McLean briefly thanked the 
convention for the honor conferred. 

On motion of Mr. Ingham, the executive committee was ordered to print 
the Constitution and By-Laws, and send from five to eight copies to each 
member. 

Mr. Cyrus K. Porter, of Buffalo, offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to send a list of the charter members of 
this Association to the secretary of the Western Association of Architects, with formal 
notification of the formation of the Western New York State Association of Architects, 
under the rules of the Western Association of Architects, 

Mr. Colton, in a brief speech, extended to the convention the promise 
of a hearty welcome to Syracuse, and urged upon each member the impor- 
tance of attending the February meeting. 

The convention then adjourned, to meet at Syracuse on the second 
Tuesday of February, 1888. 


Our Illustrations. 

Standard Club House, Chicago; Adler & Sullivan, architects. 

St. Louis Hotel, Duluth, Minn.; Burnham & Root, architects, 
Chicago. 

Stations for the Chicago & North-Western Railway Company; Cobb 
& Frost, architects, Chicago. 

Chicago Telephone building; J. L. Silsbee, architect, Chicago. 

Residence for T. S. Fauntleroy, Kenwood, IIl.; Treat & Foltz, archi- 
tects, Chicago. 

PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES 
(‘ssued only to subscribers for the Photogravure edition.) 

Residence for Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago; H. H. Richardson, 
architect. 

Residence for Lambert Tree, Chicago; Peabody & Stearns, architects, 
Boston, Mass. 

Residence for Mr. Murphy, Detroit, Mich.; Wm. Scott & Co., archi- 
tects. 

Old colonial residence, Cincinnati, O.; Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 
architect. 

The Lincoln Memorial, Lincoln Park, Chicago; statuary by Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens, sculptor; architectural part by Stanford White, architect, 
New York. 


Association Notes. 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 


At the last meeting of the Architectural League it was decided to 
select a jury of five for the exhibition to be opened December 19, three 
of whom were to be non-members of the League. The following jury 
was selected: Architects Richard M. Hunt, Charles McKim and Edward 
H. Kendall; Augustus St. Gaudens, the sculptor, and Clarence Luce. 
The two last named are the League members. 


THE BUFFALO SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


The Buffalo Society of Architects held its annual meeting, October Io- 
The principal business of the meeting was the consideration uf the report 
of the committee appointed to arrange for the organization of a state asso- 
ciation. The committee reported that arrangements had been completed 
and it was decided to call a convention, to be held at Rochester, October 29. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected, as follows: President, Cyrus 
K. Porter; first vice-president, Louise Bethune; second vice-president, 
Charles R. Percival; secretary, W. W. Carlin; treasurer, R. A. Bethune. 

BUFFALO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 

The Sketch Club is in a flourishing condition and is doing good work. 
The work is arranged under three headings, esthetic, scientific, and 
practical. An instructor is appointed for each, who chooses the subject to 
be discussed, and conducts the discussion and investigation until it is 
finished, when another instructor is elected, and another subject chosen. 
Instructors are elected for six meetings and some phase of the subject is 
discussed at each meeting. 

CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 

The annual meeting of the club was held November 6, with a full repre- 
sentation of members, sixty-five being present. The reports of the 
Executive Committee and of the Treasurer showed that while during the 
past year the club had lost a large number of its members through their 
removal to other cities, the permanent position and high grade of excellence 
attained in previous years had not been materially impaired. 

President Beaumont in his annual address spoke of the work of the 
past year and the future of the club, calling for increased activity and zeal, 
especially from junior members. 

Treasurer C. W. Trowbridge reported that he had the names of forty- 
nine members on the list. He had $119.88 in the treasury, and there was 
due the club $157, $59 of which belonged to the special assessment fund 
for the banquet. 

There was some discussion in relation to the members who are in 
arrears for dues, and a motion was made and carried to the effect that all 
who are in arrears be requested to pay their dues to the treasurer by Novem- 
ber or their names would be taken off the list of members. 

Secretary W. G. Williamson read his report. He stated that the 
attendance was not up to the average of last year. It had been suggested 
that permanent quarters should be secured for the club, and he recom- 
mended that some such action should be taken. 

The following officers were then elected for the ensuing year: 

Mr. George Beaumont was reélected president. 

Messrs. C. A. Kessell and W. B. Mundie, first and second vice- 
presidents. 

Mr. W. G. Williamson, who has faithfully served as secretary of the 
club since its organization, was reélected secretary. 

Mr. E. J. Wagner, was elected treasurer. 

The following gentlemen compose the executive committee: President, 
George Beaumont; first vice-president, C. A. Kessell; second vice-presi- 
dent, W. B. Mundie; secretary, W. G. Williamson; treasurer, E. J. 
Wagner, O. C. Christian and T. O. Fraenkel. 

The annual club banquet and exhibit of drawings was announced for 
November 14, and the meeting adjourned. 


Mosaics. 

MILEAGE TIcKETs At Two CEenTs.—The Chicago & Grand Trunk 
and Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee railway agents have just been 
instructed to issue to all who apply for thousand-mile tickets, limited 
one year from date of issue, good for the one person named on the 
ticket, at two cents per mile, or $20 per ticket. These tickets are good on 
the line of the Chicago & Grand Trunk and Detroit, Grand Haven & 
Milwaukee Railway Company’s steamers between Grand Haven and 
Milwaukee, the Michigan Air Line and Detroit Division of the Grand 
Trunk, and the Great Western Division of the Grand Trunk between 
Port Huron and Niagara Falls, and between Detroit and Niagara Falls, 
and on the line of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railway between 
Niagara Falls and Buffalo in either direction. 

THE next convention of the Western Association of Architects will be 
held in Cincinnati, on Wednesday, November 16. 

A special rate of $11.80 from Chicago to Cincinnati and return has 
been obtained. In order to secure this rate, it was necessary to guarantee 
that 15 or more persons would go on one date, and via the same line. 
The Monon Route, L., N. A. & C. R’y, has been selected as the line to 
be used by the members and their friends from Chicago and the Northwest. 
This line runs double daily trains; morning train leaves Chicago from 
Dearborn Station, corner Fourth Avenue and Polk street, at 8:15 A.M., 
arriving Cincinnati 7:35 P.M.; evening train leaves 8:05 P.M., arriving 
Cincinnati 7:55 A.M. Day train consists of palace chair cars and 
through coaches, and night train carries Pullman buffet sleepers and 
through coaches. The charge for seat in the chair car on day trains is 
75 cents, for double berth in the Pullman sleeper on night train is $2.00, 
section $4.00; berth will accommodate two people, section four people. 
Members expecting to attend and desiring seats in the chair car on day 
train or berths in the sleeper on night train, will please notify the 
secretary by November 14, and same will be secured by him. Special 
accommodation will be provided for ladies, and it is to be hoped that the 
delegates and their friends will bring the lady members of their families. 
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FETNA IRON WORKS 


Cor. Kingsbury and Ohio Sts., 
Cuicaco., IL. 


CLARK, RAFFEN & CO., Proprietors, 


COLUMNS, WROUGHT IRON BEAMS, 
LINTELS, GIRDERS, 
SILLS, SHUTTERS, 
RAILINGS, GRATINGS, 


VAULT, SIDEWALK AND PLATFORM LIGHTS, 


And Every Description of 


lron Work for Buildings. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Union Brass™ 
Architectural Works, 


+>—#—_GHIGAGO, ILL. 


BRASS AND BRONZE ARTIFICERS. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


IN RELATION TO 


STRUCTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL METAL Work. 





S. P. Ery, President. 
E. C. Exuis, Sec’y and Treas. 


N. C. Hrnspacg, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
W. R. HinspA ez, Sup’t of Construction. 


The Minnesota Granite Co. 


SUPERIOR GRAY, RED AND BLACK 


GRANIT E== 


For Monumental, Architectural and Mural Work. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 














20 AND 22 West POLK STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Polishing for Building and Monumental Work a specialty. 


Quarries at Hinsdale, St. Louis Co., Minn, 
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FIREPROOF. 


© is the perfected form of portable Roofing, manufac- 
tured by us for the past twenty-seven years, and is now 
in use upon roofs of Factories, Foundries, Cotton Gins, 
Chemical Works, Railroad Bridges, Cars, Steamboat Decks, 
etc., in all parts of the world. 

Supplied ready for use, in rolls containing 200 square 
feet, and weighs, with Asbestos Roof Coating, about 85 
pounds to roo square feet. 

Is adapted for all climates and can be readily applied 
by unskilled workmen. Samples and Descriptive Price List 
free by mail. 





H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
H. W. Johns’ Fire and Waterproof Asbestos Sheathing, Build- 
ing Felt, Asbestos Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Liquid 
Paints, Fireproof Paints, etc. WULCABESTON. 
Molded Piston-Rod Packing, Rings, Gaskets, 
Sheet Packing, etc. 


175 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. LONDON. 





Endolithic Marble Company 


DEALERS IN FANCY AND DECORATIVE 


MARBLES. 








These marbles, which have been so success- 
fully used in the East in many of the finest 
residences, office and public buildings, are now 














permanently 
SHOW ROOMS: placed in this WESTERN 
125 Fifth Avenue. market. They OFFICE: 
WORKS: 
offer an oppor- _ 
337 E. 27th St., PP Commerce Building, 
NEW YORK. tunity for fin- CHICAGO. 
ish and color 














effect hitherto unattainable, except at great cost. 
The Endolithic marbles are, without doubt, the 
latest and best material for Floors, Dados, Friezes, 
Bathroom and Vestibule Walls, Mantel Facings 
and Hearths, etc. They can be decorated with 
any design in permanent colors below the surface 
of the marble, and polished. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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Synopsis of Building News. 


Arkadelphia, Ark.—Architect B. J Bartlett, of Little Rock, reports : ‘Three- 
story brick and terra-cotta college building, 72 by 114 feet, metal roof, etc.; cost, 
$20,000; individual contracts to be let about December 1; J.C. Saunders, chairman 
Building Committee. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Architect R. H. Hunt reports: Present condition of 
building very — For A. Shelton, _ € two-story double tenements; cost, $7,500; 
under way; L. R. Chapman, builder. For James Carter, frame residence ; cost, $3,000 ; 
j tM Methodist society at Mat City, frame church building ; cost, $3,500 ; 
under way. For R, M. Tauksley, frame dwelling ; cost, $2,500; projected. For W. F. 
Jackson, frame dwelling; cost, 000 ; projected. For the city, two-story brick and 
stone school building, 105 feet front; cost, $20,000. For W. M. Nixon, brick residence ; 
cost, $8,000; under way. Residences and store buildings to the amount of $25,000, to 
be erected in Bristol, Tenn., South Pittsburgh, Tenn., Estell Springs, Tenn., Grays- 
ville, Ga., and Opeleka, Ala, For C. FE. Jones, twenty-five cottages are being erected 
at East Lake, just east of this city ; cost, $800 to $2,500 each. 

Chieago.—Architect Otto H. Matz is remodeling the brownstone residence of 
Lyman S. Gage, 470 N. State street; = $12,000. Also building a two-story frame 
cottage at Norm: ul Park ; cost, $3,000. For I. 'W ebb, two-story and basement brick 
inion in Lake View ; cost, $5,000. : 

Architect A. Druiding reports: For St. Michael’s congregation, Rochester, N. Y., 
stone church building, 75 by 174 feet ; cost, $100,000; ready for foundation. For Sacred 
Heart congregation, at Cincinnati, O., brick and stone church building, 60 by 152 feet ; 


under way 








ost, $50,000; foundation commenced, St. Mary’s Church, at Delphi, O., 47 by 100 feet ; 
cost eae »; excavating, Episcopal Church, at Phoenix, Arizona; seating capacity, 


99 persons; brick; cost, $10,000; excavé ating. 

Architect Clarence L. Stiles has prepared plans for R. S. Cox for a three-story tene- 
ment, 43 by 48 feet, brick and stone; cost, $12,000; J. W. La Croix, mason; J. W. 
Worley, carpenter. For DD. C. Cook, of Chicago, a two-story frame residence, 30 by 50 
feet, to be built in Central California ; cost, $15,000. 

Architect Edward Steude reports the following buildings under way: John Zehr- 








inger, two-story and basement brick and stone flats, 22 by 75 feet; cost, $4,800. A.C. 
Owenburg, three-story brick and stone fata, 22 by 54 feet; cost, $5,000. For John 
Zehringer, three-story and basement flats, 22 by 100 feet ; cost, $6,000. Mrs. Christian, 
two-story and basement flats, 20 by 36 feet ; cost, $2,500. For Joseph Weller, two-story 
and basement flats, 2: by 65 feet; cost, $5,800. For James Hennessy, two-story and 
basement store and flats, 26 by 65 feet = cost, $5,000. For E. Orry, two-story and 
basement flats, 22 by 60 feet; cost, $6,000, ay’ Mrs. M. Steude, five two-story 
and basement flats, 125 by so feet : cost, $25,000. For E. Kirchberg, three-story flats, 

; by 65 feet; cost, $8,000. For Wm. P. Hoek, four- story store and flats, also four-story 
fac tory, each 20 by 50 feet; cost, $10,000, For } Stone, four-story flat, 25 by 65 


feet : cost, $8,000. For B. F. Brede, two-storv residence, 20 by 62 feet ; cost, $5,000. For 
David Brede, two-story residence, 25 by 86 ba cost, $8,0co. For C. FE. Robinson, 





two four-story flats, each 22 by 75 feet ; cost, $18,000, 
Cincinnati, mg —Reported by Mr. Lawrence Mendenhall : 
I have found a big hole in my news basket. and consequently I have not much to say. 
Work has been begun on our Centennial Exposition buildings, J. W, Cotteral & Co. 
being the contractors, at $85,o00, and I am pleased to say that lilinois has appointed 


live Honorary Commissioners. A building exhibit will be made here, 

Architects Crapsey & Brown report the following: Winchester M. E. Male Col- 
lege, Winchester, Ky., have broken ground for a magnificent brick building. three 
stories high, with heavy brownstone trimmings. The structure will be 145 by 120 
feet, and of the Romanesque style of architecture, with a tower 20 feet square by 160 
feet high. It will contain twenty rooms, gymnasium, library (25,000 volumes), chapel, 
with a seating capacity of 409, and open timber ceiling. The roofing material will be 
sk: ute ; Cost, $30,000, This college has been moved from Millersburg, and is one of a 
series of building gs to be erected. Other buildings, such as dormitories, etc., will follow 
immediately. This buik ling will be heated and ventilated by the Smead system, and 
the dry closet system will ; Iso be ie" ti d 





A. Wolff, E <4.) Winton Place will build a frame cottage of nine rooms, with 
hide roof; ; cost, "$s, 000 ; ‘ 
Architect re e W. Drach reports: For John Twachtmann, Esq., a residence 


of nine rooms, of California redwood shingles; roof of same material; cost, $4,0co 
E Alkenmeyer, Avondale, frame house of ten rooms ; slate roof; cost, $4.5 0. Edward 
McGoldrick, city, a pressed brick dwelling of eight rooms; tin and slate roof; cost, 
$6,000. ‘Tolerab ly busy, with fair prospects. 

Architect A. Elzner reports: For Frank Huntington, a double stone and timber 
house, with Lchocen finish, containing eight rooms each; slate roof; cost, $7,000. 

Architect Edward Anderson reports as follows: Work on the Dow buildings, 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the City Infirmary, is progressing rapidly, and the first will soon be 
under roof, ready for the reception of inmates. The specifications for Dow Building 
No. 3 are completed, and the structure will be immediately placed under contract. This 
is an extensive barn, 142 by 115 feet, with stalls for forty cows and sixteen horses, wagon 
sheds, toolrooms, carpenter shop, coffin room, and workrooms. The building has 
great storage Capacity 

The Cincinnati News Company will erect a building 50 by 70 feet, five stories, with 
tin roof, and fit up the same with first-class and complete apparatus. 

Clarksville. Tenn.—Architects Reid Bros., of Evansville, Ind., report: For 
3} W. Keeser, remodeling two-story brick residence ; cost, §5,coo; contract not let. 

Cleveland, 0.—Architect Chas. E. Cole reports: Froma very busy spring 
and summer it has fallen flat. Very dull; no fall work to speak of. For Henry Boyer, 
two-story frame dwelling, 32 by 60 feet; also barn: cost, $7,00c ; just completed; L Hees 
mer & Moore, builders. For Adam Metzger, two-story frame dwelling and butcher 





shop, 24 by 50 feet ; cost, $3,500; Jacob Schade, builder. For Milton Morton, three- 


story brick block, 42 by 80 feet; cost, $9,000; Jones & Echert, builders. For Frederick F 
Bruch, two-story frame dwelling, 34 by 55 feet : cost, $7,000 ; James Young, builder. 
For J. H. Bradlee, two-story frame dwelling, 31 by 50 feet; cost, $3,500; Jacob Schade, 


builder. For W.L. Kendall, two-story frame dwelling, 32 by 55 feet ; cost, $3,600 i 
P. Rendlesham, builder. For E. I. Leighton, two-story frame dwelling, 34 by 55 feet ; 
cost, $7,500; under way; Jacob Schade, builder. For Robert Dall, two-story ” frame 
dwelling, 27 by 5 51 feet; cost, $3,500; under way; Kelley & Rickards, builders. For 
Ellis, three- -story brick block, 37 by 51 feet ; cost, $4,500; Jacob Schade, builder. 

For J. F. Dowie, ag frame dwelling, 42 by 62 feet ; cost, $5,000 ; Kelley & Rick- 
ards, builders. For J. D. Climo, two-story frame dwelling, 31 by 50 feet ; cost, $3,500 ; 
Gouid Bros., builders. 

Architect Edward Schwabe reports: Outlook for next yearvery good. For Henry 
Weidman, two-and-one-half-story brick dwelling, 40 by 70 feet; cost, $12,000; under 
way; John Oliver, builder. For Wm. Jackman, two-and-one- half-story double brick 
dwelling, 50 by 70 feet ; cost, $8,000; under way; John Oliver, builder. For Henry 4 
Weitz, tw or frame dwelling, 36 by 62 feet ; cost, $4,000; under way ; John Oliver, 
builder. Fors Geo. H. Hutchinson, two- -story frame dwelling, 35 by 50 feet; cost, 





$3,500; under way; Richard Warlow, builder. For E, F. Schomdorfer, four- -story i 
brick block, 40 by 70 feet; cost, ; F. Campbell, builder. For John Gehring, two- i 
and-one-half-story frame botlna 4 pe by 70 feet; cost, $10,000; finished; Robert 4 
McQuoid, builder. ; 


Detroit, Mich.—Architects Varney Bros., Detroit, Mich., and Newton, Kan., 
report: For Geo. Clark, brick and stone hotel and store building, 75 by 100 feet; steam 
heat, hardwood finish, tiling, elevators; cost, $40,000; to be completed May 1, 1888. 
Mr. Tillotson, superintendent. For E. B. Fowler, two- “story frame dwelling, 50 by 100 
feet; steam heat, hardwood finish, plate glass, etc. ; cost, $13,000; to be completed 
December 1; Gordon & Parks, builders. For G. P. Watson. two- story frame dwelling, 
40 by 60 feet ; cost, $7,000; to be completed December 15. For Ben Blanchard, agent 
of an Indiana syndicate, at "South Hutchinson, Kan., three-story pressed brick block, 
100 by 35 feet, tin roof; cost, $70,000; to be completed May 1, 1888; contracts not let. 
Also a number of less importance, costing from $1,200 to $2,500 eac 

Dodge City, Kan.—Architects Weston & Manning anni We have under 
contract, Presbyterian College, cost, $35,coo; city hall, cost, $20,0c0; Evans & Har- 
desty, ‘‘ Oriel Block,’’ offices and business house, cost, $18,000; business house for 
Langton & Sherlock and Mrs. Beadle, cost, $14,000. Have several residences and cot- 
tages, from $1,500 to $5,000. Also have the First National Bank building at Ashland, 
cost, $10,000; church at Miaze, cost, $10,000. The college building here is faced with 
pressed brick, trimmed with sandstone, metal cornice and roof. All our business houses 
are faced with pressed brick and trimmed with stone ; plate glass fronts. 

Evansville, Ind.—Architects Reid Bros. report: As the season draws to a 
close, there is more than the usual activity in building. Contracts having been let in the 
last few weeks for I: ayinz several million bricks; the eight-hour system adopted by brick- 
layers and difficulty in procuring men has been a serious drawback this season. For 
Preston & Co., four-story and basement brick furniture factory, 50 by 150 feet, metal 
roof, steam elevator; cost, $15,000; under way. Also four-story brick warehouse an 
lumber room, 55 by 125 feet ; cost, $10,000 ; contracts on factory let to Gordge & Wickes; 
masons ; Jacob Meyer & Bro., carpentry and mill work. Contracts on other buildings 
not let. 

Flint, Miech.—Architect D. P. Clark, of West Bay City, reports: For M. O. 
Knight, two-story frame dwelling, 35 by 32 feet; cost, $4,c00; under way. 

yer peieg 49 Kan.—County jail building, two-story stone, is under way ; 
cost, $15,000; Mr. Frasier, mason. 

‘Architect Geo. O. ,Garnsey, of Chicago, Ill., has prepared plans or R. R. Price for 
a two-story frame residence, to cost $10.000 ; Thompson, contractor. 

Architects Van Brunt & Howe, “of Kansas City, Mo., have nearly completed, for 
the A. T. & St. F. Hotel Co., a three-story brick hotel building, 100 by 150 feet; cost, 
$48,000. 

Architect Se -ymour Davis, of Topeka, has near completion a one-story and basement 
stone church building ; cost, $20,000; Thompson & Hanan, contractors. 

Architect A. B. Howatt has underway, for the Daily News Co., athree-story brick and 
stone business building ; 50 by 100 feet ; cost, $15,000; Thompson & Hanan, contractors. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Architects Baumann Bros. report: Building rather quiet 
at present. For the Unaka Soap Works, one frame building, 35 by 100 feet, covered 
with corrugated iron; also one brick building, 28 by 35 feet; cost, $3,500; ‘receiving ; 
bids. For Knoxville Woolen mills, brick building, 57 by 264 feet ; tin roof; cost, $15,000; 
receiving bids. For Scates Warm Air Furnace Co., two-story brick building, 50 by 100 
feet; cost, $10,000; under way; J. A. Galyon, builder. For C. J. Gooding, fitting up 
drug store. For repairs, Jones’ two-story frame residence, 37 by 58 feet; cost, $2,500; 
plans under way. | 





La Moille, Ell.—Architect J. P. Bryant, of Princeton, reports: Allen school 
building, 85 by 80 feet; two- Ag" pressed brick; stone basement, slate roof and tower, 


steam heat ; cost, $24,000; .& AL Colwell, of Ottawa, builders. 


Sinensectunnia elite dachiaes Frank E. Read reports: Building is rather 
slow at present, but there is an indication of renewed activity now. Fall orders are 
not as numerous as they seemed likely to be, owing to stringency in money market. 
For Lakewood Cemetery Company, one-story and attic gate house, office and waiting 
room, 85 by 38 feet, vaulted ceilings, brick arches, tile roof, stained glass, tile floors ; 
walls of red granite; cost, $28,000; under way; Sherman & Jackman, of Chicago, 
contractors. For G. H. Pumphrey, two-story and attic frame dwelling, 35 by 38 feet ; 
hardwood finish; modern improvements; cost, $5,0co; nearly completed; Jos. 
Ralph, builder. For H. M. Crashy, two-story frame dwelling, 28 by 35 feet ; cost, 
$2,500; under way. For Mr. C leveland, two-story frame dwelling, 28 by 38 feet; cost, 


$3,000 ; projected. 
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Ie a Heat-Saving and Ventilating-Grate. 














THR HARANRY DIBBLBBK GO., Ghicago Agents, 
266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE. 


Electro-Bronze, 
heated. Qut-door air warmed by the heat wasted in ordinary grates, and introduced, pro- 
ducing perfect ventilation and equable temperature, without drafts. In use everywhere. 
Illustrated Catalogues. | 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRo., 


COMBINED GRATE AND FURNACE. 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, Nickel-Plate, | 


Solid Brass or Bronze. Largest rooms in coldest climates thoroughly 


50 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
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C. F. L. Meyer & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Moldings, 


AND ALL KINDS OF FINE INTERIOR WOODWORK, MANTELS, Etc. 





We make a specialty of contracts for furnishing on cars in Chicago, or put up complete 


the woodwork for Large Office Buildings, Hotels, Public Structures, etc., located in Illinois or 





adjacent States. 


Correspondence solicited with Architects or Contractors for such works. 


Factory & Warehouses: North Pier, foot of Michigan St. 


Mantel Salesrooms: 133 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 





THE ENGINEERING & BUILDING RECORD 


Is now the title of the journal hitherto known 
as Zhe Sanitary Engineer, the old name being 
retained as a sub-title. Conducted by HENrRy C. 
MEYER, and devoted to Engineering and Archi- 
tecture—it continues to give special attention to 
all questions of Municipal and Domestic Engi- 
neering. 


The Boston Herald says it ‘‘may be regarded as the 


representative paper devoted to Architecture and Engi- 
neering.” 
The Cincinnati Commercial says:— “the success of 


this publication has been marked in many ways. Not only 
has it become a source of profit to its projector, but it has 
been of incalculable value to the general public, whose 
interest it has always served,” 


ONTRACTORS for Municipal and Govern- 
ment Work and Manufacturers of _Engineer- 
ing and Building Supplies will find every 
week in the Proposal advertisements and 
Contracting News columns of THE ENGI- 
NEERING AND BUILDING RECORD important 
items, indicating the wants of U. S. Govern 
ment, Municipal Authorities, Water Compa- 
nies, and Building Committees of Public 
Buildings. Information will be found there 
each week not elsewhere published. 
Published Saturdays at 82-84 Fulton street, New York. 


$4 per year. 1oc. per copy. For sale by newsdealers. 
Specimen copies free. 





OTICE TO CONTRACTORS AND 


BUILDERS. 

The Board of Commissioners of Whitley county, Indiana, 
will upon Wednesday, December 7, 1887, let the contract, 
if a satisfactory bid therefor can be obtained, for building a 
new court house for Whitley county, State of Indiana, and 
furnishing all the material therefor. Plans and specifica- 
tions for said work are now on file in the Auditor’s office of 
said county. 

Fuller particulars may be obtained by addressing said 
Auditor as below, or by consulting the detailed advertise- 
ments for said work. 

The said Board reserve the right to reject any or all pro- 
posals submitted to them. 

CHAUNCEY B. MATTOON, 
Auditor Whitley County, 


October 19, 1887. Columbia City, Indiana. 





Geoeee HOUSES. 
[At Albany, N. Y. 
STATE OF New York, } 
DePARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, | 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, f 
AvsBany, N. Y., September 20, 1887. J 
PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR SCHOOL 
HOUSES. 

Architects are invited to submit competition plans for six 
school buildings, for which $975 is offered in prizes. Time 
of competition limited to December 15, 1887. For further 

A.S. DRAPER, 
State Superintendent, Albany, N. Y. 


Instantaneous Water Heater Co, 


MANUFACTURELS OF 


THE DOUGLAS PATENT 
INSTANTANEQUS+—— 
——WATER HEATER, 


BATHS AND DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 


Can be used any place 


particulars address 












where gas and water 
can be obtained. 









= PLEASE MENTION THIS 
PAPER. 


CHICAGO. 





= 


HARALD 


87 Dearborn Street, - 











MONON ROUTE 


the PULLMAN’ CAR LINE To 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, 
And all points South. 
TICKET OFFICE, 73 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


E. Oo. McCORMICK, Gent. Pass. AGT. 
185 DEARBORN ST CHICAGO. 
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Smith's ° “Syphon Jet” Water Closet. 


NO PLUG, NO PAN, NO VALVE, 
NO FOUL GAS CHAMBER. 








STANDARO MFG.CO. 


, 


SYPHON JET 
WATER CLOSET 





i igi greatest of all the syphons, and the only 
closet that completely ejects its contents to the 
sewer without exhausting the accumulated foul gases 





from between double traps and discharging them 





into the room through the flush-pipe to bowl. 





ges A most alarming and convincing test 
that the so-called ‘‘ Syphon,” ‘“‘ Pneumatic ”’ 
and “Vacuum’”’ closets are positively dan- 
gerous, and constantly emitting foul sewer- 
gases, can be made by putting a few drops 
of peppermint into the lower of their double 
traps, and noticing its pecular odor in the room 
after operating the closet. No closet with 
any claims for sanitary merit should do this. 





This justly celebrated “Syphon Jet” closet is 
free from every danger of this kind. It requires 
no double traps. 

These Syphon Closets are unquestionably the 





peer of any sanitary appliance known for the pur- 
pose used. They work admirably, and noiselessly 


=10 


in comparison to many on the market. The water- 


__~ 
A 


seal of great depth can never be removed without 
a fresh supply to refill. 

Fully guaranteed when set accord- 
| ing to directions. 





| Price same as other closets of its 
class. 













For particulars and illustrated cir- 


wef 


culars, address, 


STANDARD 
> 
M’r’c Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
And 44 CiirF St.. NEW YORK. 











STANDARD MFG.C 
Neer, JET W. G 
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rie IMPROVED FLORIDA 
STEAM HEATER 


The best and most complete House Heater in the world. 
Self-teeding, automatic, portable and saves all expense of 
brick-work. Most economical. Carries steam from 10 to 12 
hours without attention. Compact. 14 sizes, from 4 to 6 feet 
high. Anti-clinker grate, easily shaken, no dust. Sales larger 
than the 500 j sales of all reputable Steam Heaters. 


0 in ACTUAL US 


all giving the best satisfaction. ggg 9 — on appli 
cation. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIER i FS, C0., 


pore Bc eked Coieie az wiline ACSE NN. ¥. 
Ld * ain hi S| or 

B GENERAL | SRN Roiteut sox econ ieitinere, wa. 
AGENCIES 4 0. NELSON SON, Chicige. St. Lou is, Mo. 

d ES P. WOOD'& CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





99 A VALUABLE BOOK FOR EVERY 
STEAM USER AND ENGINEER. 


“QTEA 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION, BY 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


WATHR-TUBHR BOILERS, 


30 Cortlandt St.. NEW YORK. 





107 Hope St., GLASGOW. 





TRADE x MARK. 


The “Star” Portland Cement Works. 


Toepffer, Grawitz & Co., Stettin, Germany, 
ESTABLISHED 1860, 


Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a 
year) to have the following Minimum Tensile Strength, 
if tested according to the official German regulations, on 
non-absorptive beds : 








| Minimum Breaking Strain. 


Days’ Persq. |PerEng. 
test. centimetre] sq. in. 





Neat ‘‘Star”’ Cement, 7 | 40 kilos. |568. 9 Ibs 
G) do 28 50 | 711.1 
1 Cement and 3 Standard Sand - ig ES |213. cate 
do do 28 | 20 “ {284.4 “ 
1 Cement and 6 Standard Sand eit no. “te 85.3 ** 
do do 28 io | 342.2 *¢ 


Send for Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, 
etc. 


GUSTAV GRAWITZ, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 


EmPiIRE WAREHOUSE Co., 204 Market St., Chicago, Ag’ts 





SWEZEY’S 
IMPROVED 


DUMB-WAITER, 





For DwELttinGs, 
With Automatic Catch. 


For Any Size of Shaft. 


GUARANTEED 





FOR ONE YEAR, 


M. ‘BB. SWEZEY, 
No. 120 20th Street, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 


ia mt 18 ARCHITECTS, 

i i) i ' John Addison. Treat & Foltz. 
49M: = LL.B. Dixon. C. P. Thomas. 
H.S. Jaffray. T.V.Wadskier. 
C. A. Alexander. Silsby & Kent. 
Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders, 

H: Mt; Cobb & Frost. Aug. Feidler. 
Wat: «=H. T. Kley. = Adler & Sulivan. 








a Baur & Hill. S.S. Beemen. 

Mk W.L.B.Jenney. P. W. And:rson. 
A.M. F. Colton. W. A. Furber, 
John N, Tilton, Otto Matz. 
Holabird & Roche. C.C. Miller. 
Francis Charnley. 

Edbrook & Burnham 
Cass Chapman, 

H. L. Gay. 
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arton Piere ¢ Interior Decoration. 
302 Dearborn Street. 115 Fourth Ave, 
377 West North Ave. 
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Good Steam Heating 


SAVES YOUR HEALTH. 





Adapted to any kind of Fuel and any Climate. 
No Engineer or skilled labor is required. 


Pa 
g 
HN 
HN 
HN 
@ 


Largest Steaming Capacity. 


Greatest Economy in Fuel. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


‘asnoyY WEA LHDIN ‘IV Ue seard s9}¥077 ino 


>i C. SIDNEY NORRIS & CO.t< 


‘sa2uadafoy puv ansojvjv) pagvassnpjy orpyy 40f puas 





Simplest in Construction. 





DUPLEX STEAM HEATER Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, UNDER FISKE’S PATENTS, 
No. 10 BARCLAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





RAYMOND’S 


Compressed Lead Sash- Weights, 


With Wrought and Malleable Iron Fastenings, 
The only Lead Weight made with Secure Fastenings. 
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SMOOTH FINISH. 
Twice the heft of Iron. Occupy 


only half the space. No friction. 
No noise. Each Weight centered, 
making it hang perfectly true and 
plumb. Endorsed by all the lead- 
ing Architects and Builders. 

Prices no higher than the ordinary 
Cast Lead Weights, 

Send for Circular. 

Orders filled at sight. 


RAYMOND LEAD CO., 
Nos. 55 and 57 West Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








DRAFTSMEN! 
% ENED 





BALTIMORE, MD. 





No. 00484. —PAGE 45 
WARRANTED to have LESS FRICTION than ANY PULLEY MADE. 





== ROR eS 
Anti-Friction or Sell Lubricating Pulley. 


"AaNQ YOd ALINAA ASVATG 
>i( SEHADOTVLVD ANC AO ANO L.NAAVH NOX J] I< 


IN CATALOGUE. 











COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 


176 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Mathematical 


yi nustruments, 
And Supplies for 


ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS, 
SURVEYORS, 
DRAFTSMEN, Etc. 


Drawing and Tracing Papers, 
Tracing Linen, Triangles, 
T Squares, Etc. 


Particular attention is invited to our 
BLUE PROCESS PAPERS for 
making the ‘‘ Blue Sun Prints.’’ 





SAMPLES AND PRICE 


LIST SENT ON REQUEST. 





Sik DIXGN'S net S.Mfe 


i. 


If your stationer does not keep them, it will pay you to 
send 16 cents in stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
of Jersey City, N. J., for samples ef their “ Artist’s ag 
Drafting Pencils. By mentioning this paper they will 
receive pencils worth double the money. 


“French Satin, 





for Blue Prints. 


The above brand is an imported paper, specially adapted for this purpose, 
carte PREPARED OR UNPREPARED. 


Our prepared papers are coated by machinery and are free from streakiness. 
Send for sample and price list. 


Philadelphia Blue Print Co., 823 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
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SPRING HINGES. 


1) 


The leading styles 
are the 
‘* American,”’ 
‘*Gem”’ 


AND 


‘<Star..” 


FINISHED IN 
IRON, BRASS 
and BRONZE. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MANUFACTURED EY 


VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO. 
82 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


NERS 


: SLIDING 
We TS 
oer HANGER 
= HAS OUTLIVED 
3 IMITATIONS. 
ENDORSED BY 
1,200 ARCHITECTS 
\ NO TRACK ON 
THE FLOOR. 
NO CUTTING 
i OF CARPETS. 


, ADJUSTABLE 
TO SETTLING. 
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The CHEAPEST, 
3soq Pue 3ysaduONsS 


“ARM CHAIRS 


In the world, suitable for CHurcHEs, SuNDAY SCHOOLS 
Ha.ts, Lyceums, THEATERS and Opgrra Housgs. 


’ 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Prices to the 


ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
Manutacturers and Patentees, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Thousands in use all over the United States ! 





tT: : . 
Union Spring Hinges 
, ARE 
Hii) Stple, Easily Set, Cannot be 
Put on Wrong. 
} They work either way, right or left. 
All sizes, Single or double acting. 
For Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
they have no equal. 
If your merchant does not keep 
them, write to 
M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agt. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 








I EADERS will please mention THE IN- 
LAND ARCHITECT AND NEWS 





Registered Trade Mark, May 1, 1883. 


“Morton's Meal , 
——====Champion and Cable 
Sash Chains & Patented Attachments. 


The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST articles in the market for suspending 


= r " 
5 WINDOW SASHES. 

E) Have great tensile strength. Can be easily applied to any window, and give satisfaction 
wherever used. Samples sent to any Architect free on application. Now in use in all 
the leading cities throughout the United States. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 65 Elizabeth St., New York. 
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CABLE CHAIN. 











Southwark Foundry and Machine Company, 


Engineers, Machinists and Boiler Makers, 

, ~ SOLE MAKERS 
Porter-Allen & Southwark 
Engines. 
Blowing & Reversing 
Engines, Steel & 
Hydraulic Machinery, 
Boilers, Tanks, 
and Gas Apparatus. 

INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


n Avenue and Fifth Street, - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS. 


L. S. GRAVES & SON, Rochester, N. Y. $s Shue. 





EDWARD P. BaTEs, 
Steam Warming aud Ventilating Apparatus. 


BATES SELF-FEEDING BOILER. 


DEALER IN 





Radiators, Automatic Water Feeders, Draught Regu- 
ators, and all Specialties for Heating Apparatus. 





Principal Office, 59 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


\ ALBANY, BINGHAMTON, 
Branches, ) “UTICA, BUFFALO. 











A PAIR OPPRR. 


If you will puta JENKINS BROS. VALVE on the worst place you can find, where 
cannot keep other valves tight, and if it is not perfectly tight or does not hold Steam, 
Oils, Acids, or other fluids longer than any other Valve, you may 
return it, and your money will be refunded. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST, CALL FOR “JENKINS BROS.” VALVES. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 


71 John St.,. NEW YORK. 13 So. Fourth St., PHILA. 105 Milk St., BOSTON. 


you 





RECORD when corresponding with Advertisers. 


54 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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E. P. Wilce & Co. 


Doors, Sach and Blinds | THE “CLIMAX” RAIL FOR SLIDING DOORS. 


The ONLY Patent Floor-Rail on the Market. 


MOLDINGS, FRAMES, It is level with the floor. 

The door cannot jump off the track 
RNINGS, Ete. ist : , P ; : F 
bali 5 , Can be put in old houses as well as new without-disturbing paint or casings. 
Every description (in Hardwood or Pine) ot Has given entire satisfaction wherever used. 
STAIR WORK AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN, 
Responsible parties will be given exclusive territory. Send for descriptive circular, 
and INTERIOR FINISH, Models sent on application. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING, “CLIMAX” RAIL CO., - - 134 Water St.. NEW YORK. 





Ki1_n Driep, of which we keep a large assort- 
ment constantly on hand, such as MAPLE, RED 
OAK, WHITE OAK (plain or quarter sawed), 
RED and BLACK BIRCH, YELLOW PINE, 


Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks, 
ASH, WALNUT, ete., ete. ; , | 
Estimates Furnished on Application. _ Smony caintNS FLAT KEY LOCKS, ( 











~ VENTILATION 





OFFICE AND Factory: ; eo Ni BUILDINGS. %& \uiij 
COR. 22nd AND THROOP STREETS. oT SPIRAL Pipr, BTC. 
GLOBE VENTILATORS 
MANF'RD BY ae . 
THE BOWER MORE VENTILATOR 43 & 45 Franklin St., 


SHEWER GAS TRAP. 


A POSITIVE VALVE SEAL; A 
SOUND WATER SEAL. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
EFFECTIVE & DURABLE. 


With or without the Valve, it is the 


co. 
PAL FER 2078 a! 
“ MAY 91" 1676 . 
best WATER SEAL TRap in the market. 


There is no other Trap so sure of retain- 9 
ing its WATER SEAL; 
none that approximates 
it in the surety of the e 


Vatve Skat. The 
Valve keeps its seat by 
flotation, and as com- 
pared with other Valves 
and Traps is little or no 
resistance to the outflow 
of water or waste. Illus- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Price Lists. ——— 



















; ’ 
Drip Trays under seats of Water *™* See Save 


Closets have become a necessity, and [ a 
Fred Adee’s are the best. Zane’s Wa- 
ter Closets are the 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Send for circular to Wh 


Fred, Adee & Co., || / 


soon 6«=©6Ss—«52 CLIFF STREET, NEW YorRK. | © 


ARCHITECTS, BULDERs,|Peerless Colors for Mortar, 


MANTEL MAKERS Att Cotors PERMANENT AND SUPERIOR TO ANY ARTICLE IN Use. 
and QTHERS. PREPARED ONLY BY 


SAMUBL H. PRBNGH & GO., 
THE GLEASON WOOD PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS, DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
ORNAMENT CO, PAINTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Of GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., YORK AVE., FOURTH & CALLOWHILL STS., 
Send for Circulars and Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Zane’s Wat 
e ees 











Mager 
aul Hi 


trative and descriptive 
48-page pamphlet sent 
free on application. 

B. P. BOWER & CO.| Ga 


Manufacturers, 








CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

















Desires to call the attention of the above 
to their line of goods for 





interior decoration. . : _.. STATUES, GROUPS, MEDALLIONS, POR- 
_ Coppel Or Antique Bron 7@. RATT and IDEAL BUSTS, RELIEFS, MURAL 


CER Set See AND MEMORIAL TABLETS FOR MONU- 
MENTAL WORK, VAULT DOORS, RAILINGS and BRONZE CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DRAUCHTSMEN’S SENSITIVE PAPER : : : American White Bronze Company, : : : 
FOR COPYING DRAWINGS &C. IN Art Foundry: GRAND CROSSING, ILL. Salesroom: 41 Van Buren St., CHICAGO. 
WHITE LINES ON BLUE GROUND OO _ CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED SENSE 




















BY LIGH Tan exceeomcty cHeaps SIMPLE METHOD 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS RAPES. in writing to advertisers, will please mention THE 
SEND FOR {THOS H MSCOLLIN 635ARCH ST. 


PRICE LIST\ PHILADELPHIA PA. INLAND ARCHITECT, and confer a favor. 
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J STENT: 


Manager Chicago Office, 


113 LA SALLE STREET, Room 24 (Old Chamber of Commerce). 


A. F. SHUMAN, 


ee ee 
‘WILLIAM WILLER, SOLE MFR. 
MILWAUKEE WIS. 





+ CATALOGUE St 





ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED BALTIMORE 


PRESS AND MOLDED 


‘BRICKS -= 


OFFICE,—30 Columbia Avenue, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





WANTED—AGENCIES 


FOR THE SALE OF 


Building Materials on Commission 
In PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY. 


Addr B. M., care of N. W. AYER & SON., 


Philadel chia 





SUPERIOR 


Copper Weather Vanes, 
GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 
Church Crosses, 
Tower Ornaments, 

ANG Finials, Etc., Etc. 


Vanes made from any drawing or 
design on short notice. 


T. W. JONES, 


Successor to CHaAs. W. BricGs, 
VW. BALDWIN. 


170 AND 172 FRONT ST., 
NEW YORK. 











Illustrated Catalogue of over 250 
designs, mailed to any address on 
receipt of a two cent sti amp, half the 
postage. 








R*: ADERS will please mention INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT AND NEWS RECORD when correspond- 
ing with Advertisers. 





£, D. REDINGTON, 
Sec’y and Treas 


HENRY DIBBLEE, 
President. 


Lhe Henry Dibblee Company, 


MANTELS, GRATES AND TILES. 


ANSON S. HOPKINS, 
Vice Pres’t and Gen'l Manager. 





GENERAL AGENCY 
Low's Art Tiles, Maw’s English Tiles, 


Jackson's Heating and Ventilating Grate, ‘‘Peerless’’ Shaking and Dumping Grate, 


Stable Fittings and Weather Vanes, 


CHICAGO. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 
CHICAGO, 
33d and Walnut Streets, Paiadsiphia. 


266 & 268 WABASH AVE. 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS 








OVER 20,000 SOLD! 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent LESS GAS than 
ANY other Gas Engine doing the same work. 


TWIN ENGINES. Impulse every revolution. The steadiest 
running Gas Engine yet made. 


ENGINES AND PUMPS COMBINED for Hydraulic Ele- 
vators, Town Water Supply, or Railway Service. 


SPECIAL ENGINES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT WORK. 


Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, Printing- 
Presses, or any kind of Machinery. 


Sizes, 1 to 25 Horsepower. 


IMPORTANT 


To Architects, Builders, House Painters, Decorators, 
Builders and Yachtsmen desiring an 


EXTREMELY DURABLE FINISH FOR WOOD. 


ROSENBERCS 


ent 
AST 


MARK 








Boat 


Are superior to any Var- 
nishes or Wood Finishes in 
the market, for the follow- 
ing reasons, viz. : 


For all classes 


INSIDE WORK, 


Requiring great Dura- 
bility, use No, 2 


ELASTICA FINISH. 


They possess more 
Body, Higher Lustre, 
Greater Resisting Prop- 
erties to Atmospheric 


For OUTSIDE WORK, 


Requiring extreme Du- 
rability, use No. Il, 


ELASTICA FINISH. 


Influences, Action of 
Water and Alkali, 
more Elastic, will not 
Scratch or Mar White, 


and are more Durable. 


Manufactured by STANDARD VARNISH WORKS, 


RECISTERED 


FINISHES 


fom Bim. leony 


are 





a D. ROSENBERG & SONS, 
733-739 East 13th Street OFFICE, 207 Awenue D, NEw YoRxK. 
199-207 Avenue D. Send for Samples and full particulars. 





PRIZE MEDALISTS. 


Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless Steel Shutters at 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK’S ORIGINAL PATENT NOISELESS 


STEEL SHUTTERS: :::: ecci 


Improved Rolling Wood Shutters and Patent Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


Catalogues, Circulars, Price Lists, etc., on application. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (LIMITED), 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


Self - Coiling 
Revolving 














—— 


EF st Rte ts 
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PRICED OF BUILDING MATRAMALA| "Cie we lee 
Cuicaco, NoveMBER 10, 1887. Pec York DAMestON™) 20 ccccccccccecces sess 1 35@ ¥ 40] Mahogany, St. Domingo, per lb..........- aaa 25 
BRICK, Per M. ee Mahogan if a) Serre 12@ 20 
mane Htallans, Weined..cce- coccceccece wahodnenne 4 00 | Rosewood, per Ib secsecceccccccsceseseece s@ 15 
Common ......+++ Uecwad dideseses Vevesaeenee $6 00@ 6 50 "WEMMOMNGG, YOO casos asccadccovcccnaxa seees 2 50@ 5 00 
ee ee Sg wen 3 50@ 8 00 CALIFORNIA WOODS, ETC. 
(Quotations furnished by manufacturers.) Ophite .....cccccccccccoccccececess 4 50@ 5 00 (Quotations furnished by James O. Cuthbert.) 
Chicago Anderson s..eeseeeeeeceeeeeeeee es 18 00@ 27 00 —* OSS tRSS Rel e ss 7S Sassasa sedan B Sf Redwood Mamet eine sc ccee cesceceses weaned $50 00o@$s55 00 
a Pere reer 00@300 00 | Rook Vermont, Redwood shingles—square, sexagon, round, 
Indiana Hinchliff abacueai es axa 16:do@as' Ook cee ee —" 6 diamond and octagon, small quantities... 4 5 00 
, molded .. 25 00@100 00 6 = Rees Spanish cedar.....+... wecadsadaed 150 00@300 00 
- -MORIER TAMG cece cecceccccceccece aceeceee OF 5 00 
Oe ee reo] Bedeepsses « 150'2 22 | Georzia Yellow Pines iis 
Standard Purington & Kimbell ............ 22 00 Black, Chapman’s Sens are Vee nae 7 30@ 8 oo Flooring : 
Indiana pressed, Purington & Kimbell..... 16 00@ 22 00 Black. [a ee Ne 5 50@ 5 80 ist & ad clear, 4 in........0- aeacsendad 35 00 
FiGAy. oc ccces cnvescccsscsccees eccerccces 18 00@ 27 00 : ; rst & ad Clea®, 6 ities ccccccses Sys ee 35 00 
(Quotations furnished by Leckwood & Kimbell.) LUMBER, CAR LOTS. Boards, D1 S....eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeess 33 00@ 35 00 
St. Louis pressed . 27 00 (Lumbermen’s Exchange, 250 So. Water St). Beaded Ceiling : 
ee ae eae PLA Se ees 50 00@200 00 Boards: (Ordinary Dimensions.) ist & 2d clear, % im.......-..0020+2+22- 18 CO@ 21 00 
Trenton press€d 000000000 cccccscccsccsee = 45 00| Pine, rst quality, clear steeeeeeeeeee $47 00@48 00 G i.e cccccceccccce--.- 26.00 30 00 
OF WI vc cicctccace eanateedsaiaues 65 00@200 00 Pine, 2d quality..... .- 41 00 Ze ites eeeccccescceeesss 33 0O@ 36 00 
Philadelphia pressed .. deadeocsucanane 50 00] Pine, 3d quality.............. stots cence 41 00] Step plank: er 
HAE ES eR CS a 65 0c@200 00 P. .gaamaalaaama Guvddeuaicodeeds ea 12 50 ist & 2d clear 1%, 1% & 2 in........... 33 0O@ 35 00 
Baltimore ...cccccoccccccccscccsccsceccece 55 00 | Wlaing - Georgia Cypress: 
oe gidcesaceereee qakcacsaevequnues 25 00 Ben + 2 seeeee tate eens ners eeeeeee ++ 10 0o@2I 50 cm ist & 2d clear... seccdeeess 35 == 40 00 
QUESGINE occu saconenevdsdeewapodeivacans 30 00 | Framing Timber : MRI cece ccccscccccsdecsesccaccaceee 3:95 425 
* i ppm cselnende ecetuuceeonace 85 oo@100 oo B.... eign eo gave saat «++ I2 00@18 oo Pram Oak Easy ad i Timber: iar 
oledo, red common,........ 12 00 ths: an dadages qdedaadsacacaue 23 25 00 
ae” stocks .ccess ROI PEM ic aso vccatwaadacucesnxounsdacdeucens 185] Timber......ccccccccccccessecesecececes 24 00@ 30 00 
Pine Deicke. . cccoess 00@ 30 00 Shingles : 
CAMENY, Li, BrC.  WaGwe| Gar. TS PAINT, ETC. Per Ib 
CNicago Lime s.cs < oc cescccccccctesscsesc $060@ 9°] Miscellaneous: ; ) Dry. In Oil 
Wisconsin ‘* wccccccccessecccse-cecs seecee 75@ 100} Pickets, pine .........eeeeeee ee sa cite 9 00@18 00 White lead (American)......-..++.-++ +8 6@ 6% 
Milwaukee, Utica, Louisville, Akron. ...... 1 00@ 1 25 Posts, Sat oC SESS RN eM aA Ne 10@ oo | Zinc, white (American) .. «a 8@10 7#@ 10 
Portland cecccee aecceceve cccccccoscosccecce 3 00@ 3 25 Pine, yellow PEAT OT RN SRN 28 00@35 00 Red’ as cccccccces ee te 6@ 8 
FEGEE 6 COREG oie. <cccucnascenwequadcchsces 7 50@ 9 00 e CEO occ acescaceaaues adewas 20/@50 40@1 00 
ser — dugalua dave pena dandeuensahenes II — on HARDWOODS. Rod, Seen (Ragiebl. wiaéacdacebsteeee = . 
Ta Val Cites cccncctsncccstes (Quotations furnished by Holbrook Co.) Yellow, Chrome .....cseccccceccecceses 18@ 20 
Blair (Gntile) OW lice csdnts. docceecccccasexs 20@ 25} Walnut, rst & 2d, z in......cccecccccces $75 00@ 80 oo Green, Chrome ....- ..eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 12@ 16 
Hair (goat), per bu.......... guaadannest nas 40 TY and up. cccccccccee seseeeeeeseees 80 00@ 100 00 | Green, Paris....++seeeeeeeeeeererereeee 20@ 35 
Sand (lake shore), per yard ........cccecees- 1 co@ 1 25} Walnut, countertop..... deeeseuataqeed - 15@ 20 | Black, lamp.......-eeseeeeceereecereees 8@ 15 
SPOT ED (Ree teh eee E UR a nducccuudkeccccecucas 30 00@ 32 00 Blue, ultramarine......cecceceeeeeces -- 14@ 35 
STONE, TEA Bpiccsascca ae Rene a: ++ 33 00@ 36 00] Putty ....s+seeeeeeeeerere ees 2 
Per cubic foot. MM ROMs usc cee duce eéeecanudaacuniine 40 00@ 45 00 | Whiting (dry)............+0- 1@ 2 
Limestone: Promiscuous blocks. _f. 0. b. cars, Chicago. | Maple, 1st & 2d, 1 EA Siete EEE 25 00@ 35 co Mf white( oglish) phdeeaes aad 2@ 3 
Bittle PGE cccccccccccseccustcaucoeunes $ 50 Bie Ors Sis dndcceecdscuccesecane 0o@ itharge (American)........ daaa @ Io 
NS POQNIE Ss cada dence gcanvccccucusess 65 | Oak, ae a ee Bs avadsacaane = oo@ pH a Sienna, burnt....cccees 7@ 12 
Hoosier deep blue Bedford ........... aout 65 1% SE Uiskacdseesaéadiancaces esses 35 00@ 4000 PION) WINE nine scadscecedcewatceceees 6@ 12 
“ buff “ dgspadsdene seesaee ans 50 | Oak, whit SC, Gtarter SAWE? cccccecccccece 45 00@ 50 oo | Oil, linseed (raw), per gal tet eeeeeeeeeee 38 
ye saiteesth exeseinneh eh nubaaisues canes 35@ 50 Oak; i ist & MPEG ce cantsidavadads 30 “ 35 co eer (boiled), OO Saree eeeeeeees “ 
MONE ..ccccccccccccccccccs cocccce eeee 40@ 5° 1 Coie eee ea “edie oot o urpentine = ~ ©" sescessssesecs 4 
MUCMEN GNOME ccd a ceaue sc bcdde san crincacests 50 | Oak, red, QUARIET 4AWE. 0c cecececsceseee 2 oo@ - ve Lr oe o Oe saakededeeeeas I 25 2 00 
Foundation: Cherry, tst & 2d, a eae rare enemy Oe caceuceoasaene 325@ 400 
Dimeonion Mp OUCK casdscccasivsacee eaveae 20@ 25 rh, 136 iy &. 2 re eee 85 CO@ psa bos , 
MEQQOUNG, DEP COPE. cccsccaccccscccs 50 2%4,3 & gin... 0 eeeeeee 95 00@ 100 90 HARDWARE. 
SIGEWAIE occcccccs 40@ 1 00 | Beech, Red, rst & 2d... ..cccccccccccccce 25 00@ 30 go] Nails: Per Keg. 
‘ aoe Rg ee enon bps aces inrhe 49@ 1 00 Whitewood, 1st hn 2d, 1, 1%, 1% &2in 26 00@ 3090] ‘Tenpenny, common............--+.-- 215s@ 2 30 
andstone—Promiscuous blocks : 2%,3 &4/in..... Rig hace ee eee 3200@ 38 ott SS ae meanTs was 2 90 3°05 
Hummelstown or Philadelphia Brown Stone 1 50 | Birch, red, 1st fe Silecqascvicsécodeadaene = oo@ 40 pom Lath, Se OG adanadweudadesadecesseus 4 6 4 = 
Brown COnmecticut..cccccccecce nagadnnede I 50 Butternut, ist & 2d, 1 in. ecccccccee 40 00@ 45 oo Steel nails, 10’s to 60'S. ....200- wanes 215@ 2 30 
ee tcexeess+ wos ccccececoseceeccescs bn Zs S 1Y% & a mepannentanttats vcescee 45 = 5° oo - he — — sree a 
PKOW cedeacvgcedss uaccndedeacenessadedes 5@ 5 | Sycamore, 1s Mixavodecececsendscss ws 20 2 or finishing-nails a 1.50 per keg. 
Potomac Red Sandstone... 2... scccseeccse 5 ag} Gam, red, rst & ad, 2 it. << cccccccsce +. 30 00@ - pe For casing-nails add 75 c. os 
CANDGIMEN oo ececcoacus seca seccussasncas I Io Wl CO Oily iccccccnca eecccccccsccess - 35 4° 00 Spikes, wrought, $3.50 per 109 Ibs. 








K ANKAKEE [_INE. 


The Popular Route Between 


CHICAGO, LAFAYETTE, INDIAN- 
APOLIS AND CINCINNATI. 


The Best and Quickest Route 
BETWEEN 
Chicago and Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon, 


Savannah, Jacksonville, Fla., and all 
Points in the Southeast. 


Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 


Pullman Sleepers and Luxurious Re- 
clining Chair Cars on Night Trains. 


Pullman Sleeping Cars through, with- 
out change, from Cincinnati to Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 


For detailed information get the maps and 
folders of the Kankakee Route at your nearest 
Ticket Office, or address 


J. C. TUCKER, Gen. N.-W. Pass. Agt., 
, CHICAGO. 


JOHN EGAN, Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


121 Randolph St. 





Archer & Pancoast 


MFG. Co. 
NEW YORK, - - 
BOSTON, - - 
CHICAGO, - 


67 Green Street. 
12 West Street. 


250 & 252 Wabash Ave. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS FIXTURES 


ELECTROLIERS and Church Goods. 





IMPROVED HARNESS AND WARDROBE HOOKS. 


A HARDWOOD Pin is inserted from rear of an Iron Base, which is made 





10,00 


WARDROBE HOOKS. 
Plain Wood, 
Enameled, 3-50 
Rosewood finish, = 00 


« 


DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


B. D. WASHBURN, 149 and 151 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


3.00 aa gree. 


cone shape, and being much larger at bottom, it is smpossib/e for the pin to 
get /oose, or come out from shrinking or other causes. 
The sale of these Pins is increasing rapidly, where used giving best satisfaction 

g rapidly, g 
HARNESS HOOKS. 
8 in. by 1 in., $12.00 per gross. 
6 in. by 1 in., 





ARGHITHGTS’ 


SUPPLIES. 


Engineers, Draughtsmen and Surveyors’ Instruments, Drawing Papers, Tracing Cloths, 
Tracing Papers, T Squares, Angles, Etc. 


FROST & ADAMS, 37 Cornhill, 
Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in ARCHITECTS’ SUPPLIES. 


BOSTON. 


BLUE PROCESS PAPERS AND ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
“TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE.” 


United States Agents tor LEVY’S 





ARCHITECTS are usually gentlemen of taste, with an eye to beauty and effectiveness, 


themselves of these adv antages should give a trial order to 


ENRY ©. SHEPARD & CO. # # @ 


* & & @ 


Those desiring to avail 


FV \~ GENERAL PRINTERS 


———— 18383 TO 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 








CARDS, LETTER, NOTE AND BILL HEADS AND BLANK FORMS A SPECIALTY 


Bae Observe 


Typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of their grade of work. 





ee will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with 


Advertisers. 
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BOYNTON FURNACE COMPANY, 


INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRICK SET OR PORTABLE. 
“SONIG’IINGA AO SASSVTI9 





SEVENTY-EIGHT SIZES AND STYLES. 
AT1v GNV 14Na4 JO SGNIN T1V Yoda 





Ranges, Fire-Place and Room Heaters, 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, £tc., Ete., 

47 and 49 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
J. H. MANNY, Manacer. 

N. A. BOYNTON, Presipent, Inventors of all ‘‘ BOYNTON ”’ Furnaces, 


' ¢. B. BOYNTON, Ac which have been on the market since 1849. 
H. C. BOYNTON, Sec’y anp Treas , NEW YORK. 





MURPHY & COMPANY'S 


TRANSPARENT 


Wood Finishes 


ARE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR FINISH 


—_OF———— 








Residences, Business Blocks, 


Churches, Hospitals, 


AND OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 





They develop in the highest degree the beauty of natural woods; will 
not blister, crack or flake when marred, nor turn white or 
discolor by the action of soap, water, grease or gases. 





We guarantee them superior in APPEARANCE and DU- 
RABILITY to any ‘Hard Oil Finish,’ ‘‘ Wood Preservative,” 
or other ‘‘ Finishes,’’ and more economical in the end. 





Particulars, panels, prices, etc., furnished by 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 
VARNISH MAKERS, 
NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 





LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


———SS=SSOLE AGENTS FOR THE=S=— 


St. Louis Hydraulic Press Brick Co. 


o———Manufacturers of Pressed, Molded and Ornamental Brick ——===o 


HESE Pressed Brick have been used in Chicago for the past twenty years, and are in nearly all of the large office and business blocks in the city. 
I{ave stood the test of fire and climate, and show by careful and powerful tests to stand a greater pressure than any Pressed Brick in the United 


States. Also Sole Agents for 


Fell & Roberts’ Celebrated Pressed Brick from Trenton, New Fersey, 


——AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR—— 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee and Zanesville Pressed, Molded and Enameled Bricks. 


ALSO, AGENTS FOR 


KNGLISH RNAMRILRD BRIGK 


—AND THE— 


MISSOURI FIREBRICK & CLAY COMPANY’S GELEBRATED FIREBRICK. 


STOCKS OF ALL THE ABOVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


STOREHOUSE, 2399 ARCHER. AVE. 


OFFICE, 169 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 





Storehouse Telephone, 8168-——---—_—-*—— 





Office Telephone, 1488. 





ee 











tr ee a pe NE 
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STEAM WARMING} Hay & Prentice Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 125 and 127 South — Street, 
a = CHICAGO. ~ 








SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED TO WARMING RESIDENCES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


YIAO 


g 
‘LAS-MOING GNV ATAVLUOg 


7) NI COO! 


4 


‘as 





Tue DunninGc SELF-FEEDING 
MaGaZINE BoILER 








*AdIUNOD Oui JO SUB [[B UL SOOUdUBjJOY 





Proposals, Plans and Estimates Furnished for 


Aueorerrrsrone soner, (STEAM © HOT WATER 





Descriptive Pamphlets on Application. 











Hor WaTER APPARATUS| WARMING & VENTILATING APPARATUS 
BA KER © > SMITH Cc .. Combined Sis at fot Water Apparatus 








Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


> SIDEWALK 








se ~anp- 
MANUFACTURERS OF Bix re: 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES, Come? Vault 
INCLUDING THEIR CELEBRATED ef: yy Lights. 
8G O04 






































“BAY STATE PAINTS” and LIQUID HOUSE PAINTS, 25 WS a 
Forty Shades of each. Sample cards free. FL OOR and ROOF *! i\ 
FINEST WOOD STAINS AND FINISHING VARNISHES. L6H Ts. a i 
SOLE AGENTS EAST AND WEST FOR kha Sagery Heal 
VARNOLEO AND VARNOLEO PAINTS. DAUCHY & CO. Aaa 
ae 125 and 127 Indiana St. (near Wells), Sein Melee 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE, SPAR COMPOSITION, AND STAINS CHICAGO, ILL. Light. 





OF ALL KINDS, INCLUDING 
OL: SEEEINGEH STALIN S. 


Sample Boards Free. 


THE HICKEY 


~ T ae fb. 
SUN BURNER 
FOR LIGHTING 
OPERA HOUSES, 
CHURCHES, 
HALLS, ETC. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
A. C. HICKEY, 
N. W. Cor. Madison & Clinton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


The original and only Sun Burn- 
er manufactured and put in by me 
in over 7oo houses in the country. 


a J} | \\ 
/ | All kinds of Theatrical Stage 


SEND FOK CIRCULAR. Lights and Gas Fitting a specialty. 


—____————— ALSO _ IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ————— —— 


ARCHITECTS’ and ENGINEERS’ SUPPLIES, MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS (Single 
or in Sets), DRAWING PAPERS, TRACING PAPERS and CLOTHS, 
BL UE PROCESS PAPER, Etc. 


Catalogues of either PAINTS and PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES or of AR? TISTS’ MATERIALS and ARCHITECTS 
SUPPLIES, mailed free from either store: 
82 & 84 Washington and 46 Friend St., 
BOSTON. 


NEW METALLIC TILE or SHINGLE 


Made from the Garry Refined Roofing Iron, 


263 and 265 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 








also from Kalameined, Galvanized 
Iron and Tin. 


The sheets are 12 x 12 inches, and stamped in HASKINS & PHILLIPS CO 


such form as to make them impervious to rain. 
wind and snow. One hundred will lay a square, ‘ ; 
and any one can apply them. Send for Circular Wood, Textiles, Decorations. 


and Price List No. 97. Residences furnished from Special Designs, including 
Interior Finish. 


GARRY [RON ROOFING CO. SALESROOM, FACTORY, 


122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 2219 & 2221 Cottage Grove Ave. 


CLEVELAND, O. CHICAGO. 





WORKERS IN 
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01.25 per ea % 





ACEC E 
3.O3. Or. Ori 


tae 
05395985 
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$2.00 per 6g. & $1.75 per eq. €1.25 per oq 
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FEVivants 1 f. CLINTON & JACKSON STS.,cHicaco, 4 





EDWIN LEE BROWN JOS. W. HENSON 
onenepent. SuPeRiNTRYDENT 


Me WE Pee ast Sand Blast p, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS 


Vestibule Doors, Transoms, Bank and Office Counters, Etc 


COLORED ADVERTISING SIGNS AND ADVERTISING MIRRORS A SPECIALTY. 














his Sheer the DARK PARTS represent CLEAR GLASS and LIGHT PARTS represent GROUND 
GLASS The prices given are for Doubs Thick Glass sn4 Ornamentation 














We Make Transoms to Metch any of these Patterns. 











81.25 per oq. te 












WANA SANA 
IOICIOTOQK 
SPEER EP 
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AT veneer 8% 














0. 741 NO F 
$1.50 per ag. tL $1.25 per oq. %& $1.50 per 8q. ft. $2.00 per sq. f @1.75 per sq. ft 


The “ Clinton and Fefferson Sts.” and the “ Canalport Ave.’ Horse Cars pass directly by our Works. 


The “ Van Buren St.” the “ Twelfth St.” and the “ Adams St.” Horse Cars pass within one block. 











10. 748 
$1.50 per oy fe 
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+ DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS - 














































= are h _ = : x . ww soles ee. ee * A ee a He —— 

a, ee oe 

ao ‘ “% sagan 

<5 a ee va [Xin ‘ 0 / 

Neer NT ed ee . ; . ali q; 
Risse; OR * oman “Nemserres wnat ES eZ 
F : HAW Harrweye & WECRenanoson «Anns 1) sal A A MS — 

Are made of the very best {(((\lus B A) cents a gallon for any color. 

English Ground Colors, and con- \ el : ea “1 We would advise Architects to 





tain no benzine, water, or creosote. They have been| specify Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stain, and note 
thoroughly tested by some of the best Architects in the | the number on the Sample Boards. Send for Sample 
country during the past three or four years, and the colors | Boards of Colors. DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 and 57 
are more lasting than any other stain. The price is 75 | Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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McSHANES CROWN STONEWARE LAUNDRY TUBS. 


! = \ Ss 


a 








(PATENT APPLIED FOR). 


At about the Cost of Wooden Tubs. 


Tue Woopven WasH Tus Must Go: 
Because it Leaks. 


Because it absorbs filthy and soapy wash 
water, rendering it offensive to smell and in- 
jurious to health, 


Because it splits and warps, separating joints, 
and leaving breeding places for Roaches 
and Water Bugs, 

Because McShane’s Crown Stoneware Laun- 


dry Tubs COST NO MORE 








And are made of one piece only, bein 
seamless, and warranted not to leak, and will 
be used by every one in preference. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY McSHANE &CO. 
50 and 52 Myrtle Avenue, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Toe STANDING SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


















de 


2 ee LS 


——— 


MADE IN 


SIX FOOT LENGTHS 


+ of a Single Sheet of 


i SOFT STREL. 











a Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 

if 

iL 

} AGENTS: 

1" W.D. WHITE, - : CHICAGO, ILL. 
R. E. DEWEY & CoO., - Si = 
J. D. CANDLER & CO., - DETROIT, MICH. 
SHACKLETON BROS., - CLEVELAND, O. 

G. H. PETERS & SON, - BUFFALO, N. Y. 





FIRE BRICK 
SEWER bre Btay. 








RHOADS & RAMSEY, 


107 LA SALLE ST. 
(Chamber of Commerce.) 
Yards—8q N. Elizabeth 





Street. 
35th Street & L.S. & M.S. R.R. 
and Englewood. 


? 





WINDOW SCREENS. 





Over 40,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 
Brookline, Mass, 








Metallic Frame Wire 


Send for Circulars and References. 


NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH C0’S 


PATENT STIFFENED 


Fireproof Wire-Lathing. 





The best surface upon which to plaster. 

It can be applied by any ordinary mechanic. 

It can be applied directly to brick walls. 

It is more easily and rapidly applied than any other Wire-Lathing. 


For discounts and particulars apply to 


NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH CO., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Or JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, 


117 LIBERTY ST., NEw YorK. 
215 & 217 LAKE St., CuHIcAGo, ILL. 
14 Drumm StT., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
















FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 
} COMPLETE OUTFITS for CONTRACTORS and BUILDERS. 
VZ~Machines for ripping, cross-cutting, oe mortising and 
enoning, forming edges, grooving, gaining, rabbeting, cutting 
dadoes, and turning. Builders use our Hand Circular Rip Saw for 
the greater portion of their ripping in preference to carting their 
lumber to a mill five minute's drive from their shops. Thesame 
is true in regard to scroll ome. mortising, tenoning, cutting stuff 
for drawers boxes, etc. Builders using these machines can bid 
lower and save more money from their contracts than byany -S pie 
other means. are = ge 
Read the Following Letters from Builders: a 
CLaneENceE F. LEE, carpenter and builder, Morristown, N. J., says: “I have had one of your 
Hand Circular Rip-Saws for about three months, and am much pleased with it. Have done the 
ripping for 15 houses in that time, which is over forty miles through inch boards. Have ripped 
ae as high as 3-inch plank. Table is also good for rabbeting; having rabbeted all jambs 
: and sawed all drips for 200 windows.” 2 
ALEX. SH1ELDS, Lima Ohio, says: ‘A few days since we had some 150 small drawers 
to make for a drug store; the steam power mill wanted 50 cents each for making them. 
With my foot power machinery I made them, and sayed$25above good wages on the job. 
If desired, ‘om machines will be sold IAL. 
The purchaser can have ample time to test them in his own shop and on the work 
he wishes them to do. Descriptive Catalogue and Price List Free. : 
Ww. F. & JOHMIN BARNES CO., No. 448 _...Ruby St., Rockford, Il. 


DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to anyother Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 
than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterable in 
volume and not liable to crack. 

8,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it has 
also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 

Pamphiet with directions for its employment, testimonials and tests sent on abplication. 


MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, E. THIELE, 



















98 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 78 Witt1am Street, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent United States. 
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Burtpers’ Harpware 


ih 








Every Lescription. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


FINE BRONZE TRIMMINGS, 


And carry a Large Stock of all the Leading Makes. 


All the latest inventions of merit can be found with us. We are Chicago Agents for 
Geer’s Spring Hinge, Norton Door Check and Spring, 


“Architect” Sliding Door Hangers and several other specialties. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ORR & LOCKETT, 


184 & 186 Ciark Street and 138 Monroe ae 
CHICAGO. 


CLOTHES DRYER - LAUNDRY i 


{ Patented Feb. 23, 1886.] 


The Best and Cheapest. 





FOR RESIDENCES, FLATS, HOTELS, COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 


CHICAGO LAUNDRY DRYER CO., 
218 La Salle Street, - - CHICAGO. 


Chicago Union Lime Works 


F. E. SPOONER, Agent, 





MANUFACTURERS OF SSS 


C hicago Quick Lime, 
McAdam and Concrete Stone. 


153 South Market Street, CHICAGO. 


Telephone No. 234. 





J. VAN INWAGEN, President. JOEL TIFFANY, Vice-President. 
F. VAN INWAGEN, Secretary. 





‘Liffany Pressed Brick Co. 


SOLOMON SNOW, Business Manager. 
S. J. PLANT, Sup’t of Works. 


Office, 173 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE No. 879. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST QUALITIES OF 


Plain and Ornamental Pressed Brick, 


Under the new process of Joel Tiffany, inventor of the widely 
known Tiffany Refrigerator Cars. 





LEADING ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS PRONOUNCE THESE BRICk 
EQUAL TO THE BEST, AND SUPERIOR TO MOST OF THE 
PRESSED BRICK SOLD IN THIS MARKET. 





SAMPLES TO BE SEEN AT THE PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF BUILDING 


MATERIALS, AND ALSO SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Orders promptly filled for Chicago and other markets. 
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HYDRAULIC AND STEAM 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS 


CRANE ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices & Works, 219 S. Jefferson St., 
OCORIOAGO. 


NEW YORK, 40 and 42 Wall Street. BOSTON, Mason Building. 
PITTSBURGH, 111 Water Street. ST. LOUIS, Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 
CLEVELAND, Blackstone Building. MINNEAPOLIS, 321 Hennepin Ave. 
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